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HOUSEKEEPING IN AND AMONG THE PLANETS. 


THE MAN IN THE Moon aT HoME. 


What He Has to Say About GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in Its 
Chosen Field in the Homes of the World, and also of 
Good and Poor Housekeeping Everywhere. 


CHAPTER V. 


EING old-fashioned 
people who do a full 
day’s work every day 
in the week except 
Sunday, five hours be- 
fore noon and five 
more after noon, we 
are accustomed to a 
solid meal at the mid- 
dle of the day. Ac- 
cordingly, when we 
had finished reading 
Mr. Moon’s message, 
it was a quarter past 
twelve at least and we 
were quite ready for 
dinner. My wife is 
very much inclined to 

to keep up with all the latest styles of 


be fashionable; 
doing things, from trimming her bonnet to setting the 


table. I sometimes tell her in a pleasantly facetious way 
that her motto is “Let us be genteel or die.” Still fat 
justitia is my motto and I must admit that owing to her 
interest in my scientific pursuits she really sacrifices her 
social ambitions, with the best possible grace and never com- 
plains of my inability to share them. There is this to be 
said in favor of scientific pursuits: while they often lead 
their votaries into seeming neglect of the graceful amenities 
of social life, making us absent minded, inattentive and, so to 
speak, in a state of chronic bankruptcy as regards the con- 
venient small coin of society, they also enable us to make 
good use of the time that might be wasted, or worse, and 
keep us from brooding over the real and fancied evils that 
beset us when we have nothing todo. Very likely they render 
us somewhat selfish and indifferent to everything but our own 
hobbies, but they protect us from the small vices of gossip, 
vanity in dress and other frivolities. Even the graver faults 
of intolerance, avarice and revenge have been known to die 
of neglect in the hearts of the faithful devotees of science. 
Well, we were sitting at the table fortifying ourselves for 
the afternoon’s work by a substantial meal of roast beef, 
boiled onions (a fragrant vegetable which I esteem excellent 
for the nerves), macaroni and cheese, baked potatoes and as- 
paragus, our appetites not in the least diminished by the re- 


markable experience of the last half hour, when my wife began 
to converse in this wise : 

“T think, my dear, since you are becoming so famous, that 
we ought to adopt a more stylish way of living.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“For one thing we ought to have dinner at seven o’clock, 
or half past seven, instead of twelve.” 

“Seven in the morning or at night?” 

“ At night, of course; you know better than to ask.” 

“How should I know? Half past seven in the morning is 
nearer our usual dinner hour than half past seven at night.” 
I must always have my little jokes, but my wife understands 
them and never pays any attention to them no matter how 
witty they are. 

“ All our friends on Commonwealth avenue dine at seven 
or eight o’clock,” she continued, “and we are liable to be in- 
vited out to dinner. We shall have to return the courtesy, 
and it would be a fine thing truly, for me to invite the Adamses 
and the Endicotts and the Standishes and the Winthrops and 
all the Beacon street and Back Bay set to dinner at twelve 
o’clock at noon.” 

“Call it breakfast with a French name and it would be all 
right,” I replied, for, as I have said I must have my joke, and 
in that respect I believe I am unlike the generality of scien- 
tific men, who are not apt to be facetiously inclined, although 
there is doubtless a peculiar flavor to their wit when they do 
indulge it. 

“ Breakfast with soup and roast beef would be a striking 
innovation,” said madam, “ but I am afraid our friends would 
not appreciate it. I know you are very, very wise, my dear, 
but really, you have not the slightest idea how people in the 
best society actually live.” 

“T’ve often wondered how they contrive to make both ends 
meet, still I don’t see but they live about as long as other 
people and appear to be tolerably healthy,” I remarked dryly, 
thinking it was time to change the conversation, “and now 
will you please to pass the potatoes?” 

“Yes, of course I will pass the potatoes; there’s nobody 
else to do it; but that is one of the things you ought not to be 
doing, asking me to pass the potatoes at dinner.” 

“And pray, why not? That is the only time I eat po- 
tatoes.” 

“Of course I don’t mind it when we are alone, but you know 
there is nothing more vulgar in good society than to ask the 
other guests or the host to pass the potatoes.” 

“ What should I say? ‘Hand me the potatoes ?’” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. People who ex- 
pect to be recognized in society should have a servant to wait 
upon them at meals. It is not only much more convenient, 
but it is very much more stylish. In fact it is absolutely nec- 
essary. How can we converse agreeably and eat gracefully, 
if we must be continually reaching across the table for pota- 
toes and pickles and butter and spoons? asking one another 
to take more of this and of that, dropping our napkins and 
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smearing our elbows in the gravy trying to reach something 
to ‘pass’ to our neighbors ?” 

“ Suppose we hire an extra servant when we have company 
and get along as usual when we are alone?” 

“That would be perfectly ruinous to our manners, which 

we cannot change to suit the occasion as we do our clothes. 
Everybody would know at once that we were accustomed to 
pass things when we are alone.” 

“Why not let the cook come into the dining-room and help 
us if we need help?” 

“Because the cook has all she can do to prepare the food, 
keep it hot and ready for the table ; besides she is heated with 
her work, redolent of the kitchen and not in a proper condi- 
tion to come into the dining-room. It isn’t good form for the 
cook to wait upon the table and, what is more, there isn’t one 
cook in ten thousand that is willing to do it if she is asked. 
No, we must have a butler or a second girl to stay in the din- 
ing-room while we are at meals and hand us things as we need 
them, at the left side on a silver tray with an embroidered 
napkin over it.” 

“Well, if we are not to have anything to eat from seven in 
the morning till eight at night, and are to do our work as 
usual, I fancy we shall need somebody tohand us things. For 
my part I should not expect to have strength to help myself.” 

“Of course we shall have something to eat during the day, 
but it will not be a regular dinner; it will be lunch.” 

“Oh! and what shall we have for lunch?” 

* All sorts of things; sort of picked up you know, but not a 
regular dinner; bread and butter and rolls and sandwiches 
and sardines and salads and oysters and cake and coffee and 
lobsters and canned fruit and tea and punch and doughnuts 
and pie, ever so many kinds of pie, and potted ham and 
deviled eggs and corned beef and French chops with fringed 
tissue paper around the ribs to hold them by, and fancy pickles 
and fruit and cold vegetables and almost everything of that 
sort; but it won’t be a regular dinner you know.” 

“That will suit me exactly,” I said, and so the discussion 
ended. 

Some people have the impression that scientific folks are 
most impracticable and unreasonable in domestic matters. I 
am sure that is not the case. I have learned by experience 
that nothing is so favorable to domestic happiness as ready 
acquiescence in everything my wife proposes. On this occa- 
sion for instance, if I had let loose a torrent of opposition to 
her innocent desire to shine in society as, if I may say it with- 
out seeming to boast, her husband shines in the scientific 
world, it would have roused her in turn and I should probably 
have been compelled to compromise on a five o’clock dinner, 
with caps and a white apron for the cook. Asa matter of fact 
her longings for gentility were all forgotten in her interest in 
my scientific investigations, and I had the credit of being a 
most amiable and considerate husband, which I truly hope is 

the case. This is where science sheds her lucid ray upon the 
field of domestic happiness; she teaches us that it is not at 
all important for a man to have the reputation of having his 
own way in his household, provided he really has it. 

I never smoke after dinner for this reason: My wife says 
that if the habit is a purely innocent, clean and harmless one, 
good for digestion and soothing to the nerves, promoting so- 
ciability and good feeling, there are at least equally strong rea- 
sons for her smoking as for mine. I have never been able to 
get around that argument to my own satisfaction, neither can 
I reconcile myself to the idea of seeing her with a cigar in her 
mouth. I am aware that the latter difficulty may seem a nar- 
row prejudice which Turks and other more or less civilized na- 
tions have overcome, but it remains with me. I can find plenty 

of good reasons not applicable to myself why my boys and girls 
should not smoke, but when it comes to my wife, none that 


do not apply with equal force to myself. That she doesn’t 
wish to is no argument; it is simply begging the question. 
But it was not my intention to introduce an irrelevant dis- 
cussion ; merely to explain that I did not on this occasion stop 
after dinner even to smoke a cigar but went with my wife im- 
mediately back to the study intending to read Mr. Moon’s let- 
ter over again and set about preparing a reply. A fresh sur- 
prise awaited us. The midday sun was stili shining into the 
room, and on the broad sill of the open window lay the coun- 
terpart of the official document that had arrived from the moon 
less than an hour before ; under this were several folds of fine 
parchment covered with Mr. Moon’s already familiar manu- 
script, the whole pinned together and to the wooden sill by a 
slender, dagger-like pin of polished platinum, the head of which 
was a cluster of moon stones encircling a large ruby. Evidently 
Mr. Moon had heard of the financial difficulties at my end of 
the line and took this delicate method of relieving them. The 
next chapter contains the full text of the parchment folios. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FAR MR. anp MRS. 
MAN :—Your amiable 
discussion at dinner 
has furnished me with 
an excellent text. I 
have discovered noth- 
ing in which the civil- 
ized inhabitants of your 
planet display more co- 
lossal folly and incon- 
sistency than in the 
tendency of your house- 
keepers to cumber 
themselves with much 
serving. You begin, 
as I have intimated in 

my former letters, by 
building houses that are perishable and inconvenient, difficult 
to keep cool in summer or warm in winter, imperfectly lighted, 
poorly ventilated and liable to be reduced to heaps of ashes 
at any hour of any day or night. Then you fill them with 
furniture that invites moth and rust and dust and corruption, 
that must be continually repaired and frequently renewed in 
order to be of service. After laying the visible foundation of 
home life in this way you assume toils and cares in carrying 
on your domestic establishments which it would be perfectly 
impossible for you to bear if you were not trained to them 
from infancy. Let your untutored savages, whose physical 
strength is presumably superior to your own, attempt to live 
in civilized fashion, and see how long they will endure it. 
You do not appear to have the slightest conception of the ac- 
tual labor which you voluntarily undertake for the sake of 
what you are pleased to call a ‘genteel’ style of living. 
Keeping the common furnishings of your homes, the floors, 
the stairs, the carpets, the pots and kettles, the silver ware, 
the bedding, the windows, the draperies, the lamps, the stoves, 
the fire-places, the front steps, the door-mats,—dear me, it 
would be a waste of my valuable time to enumerate half of 
them,—keeping these things, even in a tolerably clean and 
presentable condition, involves an amount of time and labor 
that is simply amazing to one who looks on from the outside. 
Strictly speaking, this is all unnecessary work; it furnishes 
neither food ner drink nor clothing; none of the things that 
are really essential to your well being. Of course the mistress 
of the house wants second girls and butlers and chamber- 
maids. Why shouldn’t she? Her own time and strength are 
absorbed in accumulating and preserving the unnumbered 


and indescribable things that are superfluous, while the im- 
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portant work, the preparing of the food and taking care of the 
house and its furniture must be delegated to servants. At 
your present rate of speed in this direction you will soon find 
your wives and daughters as superfluous as the most of the 
other furniture of your houses, and yourselves dependant for 
the supplying of your needs and comforts upon such persons, 
commonly ignorant and lazy, as you may chance to find un- 
employed at something more agreeable than cooking food 
and making beds for other people. It is no wonder you 
mourn over the trials of housekeepers. All the bright and 
active girls who have no homes of their own, or who can be 
spared from them if they have, are learning trades or seeking 
employment in manufactories where their work is definitely 
fixed as to time and quantity, and where the best skill receives 
the highest reward, which is not the case in your housework. 
How can you expect to find agreeable, intelligent people who 
will enter cordially into your foolish schemes for making 
housework as laborious and complicated as possible? No 
thinking person likes to feel that his labor is thrown away, 
even if he is paid for it. You make the grievous mistake of 
handicapping your domestic establishments with a vast quan- 
tity of useless fixtures and ceremonies, then bewail the burden 
of cares and duties which housekeeping entails. 

“These complicated, illogical methods cf conducting your 
household affairs are at the bottom of your domestic trials, 
and the next stumbling block is the strange infatuation that 
prevails among a large portion of your people, that there is 
something detrimental to manly and womanly dignity in 
manual labor. I wiil leave the manly, or rather the unmanly 
side out of the question at present, partly because the notion 
as regards men is too contemptible to be discussed, but chiefly 
because my text relates especially to woman’s work. 

“T have let it pass as an accepted fact that home is the le- 
gitimate place for women to exercise their talent and industry, 
not by any means intending to settle the question so much 
discussed among you of late as to the relative capacities and 
duties of men and women. Accepting this, then, as the 
natural adjustment of affairs, have you not observed the wide 
difference in the business methods of men and women? A 
man, having one, or two, or half a dozen assistants, if he ex- 
pects to succeed, not only directs his employés in their work, 
but works with them and practically in the same way. The 
workman of the lowest capacity is naturally set to such tasks 
as he can do to the best advantage, not necessarily to those 
that are the most laborious or the most disagreeable, cer- 
tainly not to those of the gravest responsibility. Neither 
does a man expect an employé to execute any piece of work, 
or transact any business of which he is not himself a compe- 
tent judge of its satisfactory performance. If he cannot al- 
ways show his subordinate how to do the required thing by 
doing it, he can at least tell him how it ought to be done. 
The main point is that he works with his men, and that they 
are his assistants not his substitutes. He does not devote his 
time to the ornamental, agreeable and comparatively unim- 
portant details of his business, feeling aggrieved if the weight- 
ier matters are not faithfully attended to by his ‘hired help.’ 

“Tf I am not mistaken, and Mrs. Moon assures me I am not, 
it is a common thing for women of your households to expect 
one servant to ‘do all the work’ for a small family, that is, 
all the indispensable housework, preparing the food and keep- 
ing the house generally in visible cleanliness and order, leav- 
ing the mistress to devote herself to the clothing (nine-tenths 
of which, measured by cost and utility is unnecessary), to so- 
ciety, and to her own amusement; not uncommon for women 
who have two servants, to entrust the most important of all 
domestic duties, the care of her children, to the youngest, 
most inexperienced and incapable of the two, and affairs next 
in importance to the more capable cook, reserving for herself 


those which require the least mental and physical effort. Not 
merely common, but almost universal is it for those who have 
three, four, or five domestic servants, to feel that it would be 
the hight of folly for the mistress to spend any part of her 
time in actually working with her employés as a man with a 
similar number would work with his. Far be it from me to 
imply that women are naturally more inclined to idleness or 
evasion of responsibility than men. The whole difficulty 
springs from the foolish notion that manual labor, except for 
exercise or recreation, is unbecoming a woman, that it is a 
hardship which a devoted son, husband or father ought to 
spare his mother, wife, or daughter, at whatever exercise of 


. toil, care, or selfish greed on his part. 


“Once let women adopt the same methods with their house- 
hold assistants that men employ with their workmen and most 
of the difficulties of the servant girl problem would disappear. 

“ Ages ago women were literally the slaves of men, bought 
and sold like any other live stock; after a time they became 
pets and playthings, having no rights indeed, but plenty of 
privileges; in a later period of your progress men voluntarily 
assume a sort of bondage to women, and beg to devote them- 
selves and all their labors to keeping the feminine portion of 
humanity in elegant idleness. 

“When all women of all ranks do their share of the world’s 
work the last of these difficulties will vanish. 

“You were wondering how many servants Mrs. Moon keeps. 
She doesn’t keep any; she hasno use for them. We have 
eliminated from our homes all the most troublesome opera- 
tions and appliances. From our own experience we should 
not know what housecleaning means; our houses are always 
clean. Washing and ironing clothes and the preparation of 
the food staples we should no more think of carrying on in 
our separate homes for each family, than you would think of 
buying a sheep, shearing it, spinning the yarn and weaving 
the cloth, whenever you needed a new woolen garment. You 
will easily understand that all the laundry work being taken 
away, the regular baking, kindling fires, sifting ashes, clean- 
ing windows, making beds, the daily dustings and sweepings, 
two-thirds of the dish-washing, three-fourths of the dressing 
and nine-tenths of the mending, an active, intelligent woman 
like Mrs. Moon can easily dispense with the so-called assist- 
ance of servants. You must not suppose, however, that we sac- 
rifice anything of comfort or elegance by reason of the greater 
simplicity of our habits and surroundings ; quite the contrary. 

“Tn brief, the conspicuous difference between your way of 
carrying on your household affairs, for that matter all of your 
business concerns, and ours, is that instead of applying the 

modern labor-saving inventions to the actual saving of labor 
and increase of enjoyment, you seem to think that steam and 
gas and electricity and all the other willing forces of nature 
are not to be used to simplify your necessary work, but to en- 
able you to accomplish more, and for the most part to ac- 
complish what would better be left undone.” 

As we came to this abrupt, and somewhat Ruskinian con- 
clusion to Mr. Moon’s harangue, my wife exclaimed, “I wish 
he would go into particulars. This would all be very fine if 
everybody would live in such elegant simplicity, but as things 
are itis wholly impracticable.” Instantly, as she spoke, there 
came the sound of the lunar missile upon the roof, but instead 
of the gossamer scroll which we expected to see, there issued 
from the thin cloud of smoke “a voice and nothing more,” 
“Not at all impracticable ; on the contrary, inevitable.” 

For the first time in my life, at least the first time since I 
became a scientific philosopher, I was startled out of my usual 
calmness and exclaimed, “This is most amazing!” And 
again the response, “ Not in the least; merely a new applica- 
tion of the phonograph.” 

—“ The Man in the Moon.” 
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Priginal in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
Etiquette, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER. XVIII.—VULGARITY AND VULGARISMS. 

Vulgarity is essentially a want of development and delicacy.—Anon. 
g T is often observed that true refinement is 
found as much among the simple and 
primitive as among those who have every 
advantage for culture. It is native to 
the person, a part of the texture of the 
soul instead of a veneer. Browning’s 
“Vulgar, smooth, flat respectability” 
walks into the counting-room and office 
buttoned in the sleekest of broadcloth, 
and no superficial glance can detect 
that he is not a gentleman when in his 
dressing-gown and slippers. One evi- 
dence of vulgarity is the straining every 
nerve to keep up appearances. They 
who do not themselves live true lives, 
who are insincere or cowardly, fail to recognize manhood 
and womanhood as the chief facts of society. If fine furni- 
ture, gay equipage and rich clothing are necessary to bring 
consideration and regard, then must the person to whom they 
are accessories be a puny mite indeed! Is society built out 
of such flimsy materials? If so it must collapse sooner or 
later and men and women of larger stature, fed by nobler mo- 
tives, shall take the place of dolls and puppets. 

Wealth, while not despicable, is to be kept subsidiary to 
more essential things. Among these are honesty and sin- 
cerity in thought and act. To live after a certain style at the 
cost of expending that which should go for books, music, 
charities and the means of a generous culture, is to live vul- 
garly. It is not consonant with self respect; it even shows a 
want of self respect. 

Through such false views of life and lack of independence, 
comfortable incomes annually disappear. When death takes 
the one productive member the others collapse into useless 
dependence. Of course the daughters would not be so un- 
genteel as to do anything which might militate against getting 
a husband in their own class, nor would they marry working- 
men. Vulgarity again! 

How many a roof, transparent to the mind’s eye, discloses 
anxious fathers and harried mothers, sacrificing everything 
to keep up appearances. The underclothing may be patched 
and insufficient, but it is covered by stylish gowns. Slipshod, 
ragged and unkempt at home, when abroad one would suppose 
them to live luxuriously. Scrimping on the necessaries of 
life, eating crusts, shivering over a handful of coals, piecing 
out whatever is needed by makeshifts, such are destitute of 
refinement as of comfort. 

This course of action ought not to be confounded with that 
forethought and thrift which hoards remnants and looks de- 
cent and trim on what would be impossible for a wasteful 
person. It is merely a pretension and obtrusive assumption. 
They believe “we live amid surfaces and the true art of life 
is to skate on them well.” They have not grown to the under- 
standing that the object of existence is the culture of soul and 
body and that the condition of the latter depends upon the 
former. 

As Roseville grew to be an important town and property 
increased in value, there came to the front the nouveaux 
riches, who grew suddenly into fine estates. They were on 
either side of the Southmayd’s, who observed that only few 
gracefully bore the change. Most of them worshiped one or 


another of the two gods, Position and Money, yet there is a 
“saving minority ” of which Matthew Arnold fitly spoke. 

The pride resulting from riches is of the same character as 
the shame of honest poverty. -Both contain the essence of 
vulgarity. “Wealth may come through inheritance or chance, 
not so inward life.” Uncle Esek says, “ He who is vain of 
his wealth only proves that he thinks more of his wealth than 
of himself.” Such may be as indigent as the beggar into 
whose cap they toss pennies in passing. Property honestly 
acquired is a noble trust to be used to subserve comfort and 
culture and in helping the unfortunate. That obtained 
through over-reaching, will in the end, serve the purpose of 
‘the bracelets and armor which crushed the avaricious Tarpeia. 
In the words of Channing, “We begin by expecting happi- 
ness from things outward. This is the delusion of childhood 
and the infancy of human races. The progress of the mind 
consists in the development of the consciousness that happi- 
ness has its seat and fountain within.” 

Another vulgarity in woman consists in wearing the most 
striking costume she can devise in public places. “‘ Mamma, 
see those wonderful shining stones,” exclaimed a child at a 
hotel breakfast, looking at a woman sitting opposite who wore 
thousands of dollars’ worth of diamonds upon her faded 
person. “Hush, my dear,” the mother replied, “she does 
not know any better.” 

The same answer should apply to all forms of vulgarity, 
“They do not know any better.” It is true of the society 
belle who sends for the reporter on the eve of a ball in order 
to give a minute description of her costume. “ Mind you say 
there is nothing so elegant in the ball room, Jenkins,” she 
says. Oblivious of the sweet, maidenly retirement and self- 
communion which ought to precede marriage, she sends for 
Jenkins again on the eve of her wedding day to hold voluble 
and free discourse concerning elaborately displayed presents 
and gowns. And she is most triumphant who figures most 
conspicuously in that spectacular drama where the chief actors 
enter together upon the sacredest relation of life. Yet her 
friends and herself would be terribly shocked at the sight of 
a modest woman who should lift up her voice in favor of a 
change of the laws which would permit a mother to be the 
guardian of her infant child. 

Another vulgarity arising from ignorance is personal muti- 
lation. Under what other name can be classed that fashion 
of the ear-lobes pendant with barbaric gold and gems? Why 
not pierce the nose also like the inhabitants of Barbadoes 
and Africa? The delicately molded curves of a beautiful ear 
are certainly not enhanced by this savagery. Even that is 
not as bad as the compressed waist. If there be one thing 
more vulgar than another it is to suppose that the lovely 
curves that enclose the form, free and graceful as all nature’s 
flowing outlines, can be improved by pinching, dwarfing and 
distorting. Who that has ever seen even a copy of that incar- 
nation of splendor and grace, the Venus de Milo, but revolts 
at the mincing, tortured, unnatural waist line under which are 
compressed all the organs that give richness, strength and 
beauty to the human frame? Every particle of artistic sensi- 
bility reacts against the mutilation, and every instinct of 
health, wholeness, completeness, cries out against the out- 
rage. Those rivers of life that course through heart and 
lungs on their task of replenishing and return through the 
veins 'oaded with waste and sewage, once checked in their 
career, are compelled to hold in solution the impurities that 
poison the fountains of life. Better far to pinch the feet like 
the Chinese and leave the vital organs free to do their wonder- 
ful work. 

It seems as if the Prince of Ignorance in league with the 
originators of fashion and dress-makers, gleefully said among 


themselves, “Go to now, and see how much women will bear! 
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Twist the hair from the nape of the neck, leaving that ex- 
posed to cold winds, and compress waists with stays, tight, 
tighter, tightest, till it measures eight inches less than in their 
normal cendition. Don’t let them draw a full breath and 
keep them in that vise till they feel uncomfortable without 
the corset. Make the sleeves so tight that they cannot raise 
an arm tothe head. For dress occasions cut down the bodice 
till the most tender parts of the lungs are exposed if you can- 
not persuade them to go decol/eté. Pile heavy skirts on hips 
and back, contrary to reason and experience, taper down the 
clothing so that it is less warm at the feet. Line the dress with 
heavy facings and cover it with draperies and ornaments till 
it weighs several pounds, and leave it long enough to draggle 
through mud and flop from stair to stair. Then let some 
woman of fashion don the costume and every working woman 
and housewife will be sure to follow. They lose health and 
freedom, joyousness and freshness, but they have style, and 
style is worth more than these. Long live ignorance and 
fashion 

Another species of vulgarity consists in toadying to the 


famous or the wealthy. If it cannot be done with tact it may 


be as in the case where a gentleman, in trying to flatter his 
hostess, praised her “lovely little eyes.” Recalled to him- 
self and covered with confusion he continued, ‘ Madam, I 
have never seen such fine, large eyes, such fine, large lips, or 
such fine, large hands in the whole course of my life.” It is 
in direct contradiction to Swift’s bluntness, who said, when 
preaching on pride: “My dear hearers there are four kinds 
of pride,—pride of birth, pride of fortune, pride of beauty and 
pride of intellect. I will speak to you of the first three; I 
shall be silent as to the fourth, there being no one among you 
who can possibly be accused of this reprehensible fault.” 
Such brutality, however witty, is equally vulgar as the flattery 
of which it is the obverse side. 

Not less vulgar is artificial propriety. A foreign princess, 
once upon a time, while traveling toward Madrid to become 
queen of Spain, passed through a town famous for gloves and 
stockings, of which articles superb samples were presented to 
her. The major-domo received the gloves with condescen- 
sion, but indignantly flung away the stockings. ‘“ Know,” 
exclaimed he, “that the queen of Spain has no legs!” In 
such respects vulgarity is merely conventional. In eastern 
countries no man is permitted to see the face of the wife of 
another. Even the physician is compelled to feel the wrist 
of his patient through the folds of a curtain. Parents who 
give no physiological instruction to sons and daughters are 
likewise prudish and prudishness is vulgar. Vital truth can 
always be expressed in a manner both delicate and ennobling. 

The vulgar toadying to those in high places is shamefully 
common in our republic. Not many years since women who 
would be shocked if they were not called ladies, used every 
artifice known in order to buy a few hairs from the brush with 
which the heir to a throne smoothed his royal locks! His 
valet finally boasted that upon the failure of the real article 
he generously sacrificed his own hair to democratic tastes and 
dollars. 

Even more to be deplored is that quality of human nature 
which leads American women to deliberately settle down in 
London for the purpose of attracting the attention of a sen- 
sualist whose every glance is an insult to purity. It is off the 
same piece as féting and dining sated roués, the fag ends of 
nobility who have lost the respect of their decent compatriots, 
or the deliberate traffic of handsome marriageable daughters 
for wealth and position. 

That vulgar curiosity and toadyism directed to those in 
official position seem rather to increase than diminish. No 
matter whether the president be Republican or Democratic, 
there is flattery, fawning and posturing at the White House 


door. Does the wife of the President sing hymns with her 
family on Sunday evening? Wonderful, noble, entrancing! 
Does she go to a church hitherto inconspicuous? Half of 
Washington follow to stare, whisper and take mental notes of 
bonnet and mantle. Is she a bewitching, fresh young creature, 
still radiant with the charm of sunny girlhood? She is sur- 
rounded by such an atmosphere of cgarse inquisitiveness and 
obsequiesness as would ruin one less spontaneous and whole- 
some. As it is, this living in the glare of the electric light 
none can withstand unharmed. Even she who stays beside 
the dying bed of her sick or wounded husband meets with 
the treatment accorded to a heroine, while all around are 
wives in private life unhonored or unsung, who watch beside 
their loved ones while racked by poverty, overwork and sad 
forebodings. Do rank and station elevate common duties 
into the region of heroism? Is not Victoria less to be pitied 
than thousands of widows who loved their husbands as much 
as she loved Prince Albert, yet to whose loss are added diffi- 
culties and sorrows which a queen can never know? 

Another vulgarity is the shame of honest work. The woman 
who does things for sale on the sly deserves to have to work 
in the dark all her life. Such shame is a defect of character 
which no change of circumstances can repair. Were she 
made rich to-morrow she would be a snob. Everything good 
comes through work of the heart, the hand, or the brain. 
Something cannot be bought for nothing. Bacon says, “ Every- 
thing is worth just what it costs in labor,” and it was one of the 
aphorisms of Francis d’Assisi that “A man knows as much 


as he works.” 
“ Get leave to work! in this world 
’Tis the best we get at all,” 


writes Mrs. Browning, whose years were crowned to over- 
flowing with labor which has won the meed of fame immortal. 
“There is something odious and contemptible in the enjoy- 
ment of whatever we have not made our own in the earning 
of it by some true requital” says J. V. Blake, and the senti- 
ment will be echoed by every lover of justice. Only ignor- 
ance fails to honor any worthy worker. 

She who is ashamed at being caught by callers in any house- 
hold occupation and plays the fine lady before others when 
compelled to cook and clean and mend, is not deserving of 
the home she degrades. The fear of being seen in a neat 
frock of some wash material is vulgar though the dress itself 
is not. And, again, the false pride, which is the root of evil, 
springs from the seed of ignorance. 

The habit of using slang is another vulgarity. Mrs. South- 
mayd once made a list of words she heard among the young 
people of Roseville, and a laughable collection they were. 
At an evening party she overheard a stylish looking young 
person reply to several remarks with the phrases, “ You bet,” 
and “That’s a chestnut!” Following these terms were such 
as “Do you catch on?” “Laws a-mercy,” “ Heavens,” “ By 
Jimmeny,” “ Badly rattled,” “Tumbled to the racket,” “ You 
horrid thing,” and “ Horrid old thing.” The words “awful” 
and “horrid” seemed the most common. They were used in 
all sorts of ways. For instance, 

“ Have you read Haggard’s ‘She?’” 

“Yes. Isn’t it awful nice?” 

“No, I think it’s horrid,—that is, ‘She’ is, but the book is 
awful fascinating.” 

“Well, I got awfully interested in it. It’s horrid to lay it 
down after you’ve once begun. Is that Jennie Churchill? 
Doesn’t she look awfully sweet in that blue trimming?” 

“Yes, but she’s awfully horrid in pink,” and soon for an 
hour. And Mrs. Southmayd was forced to wonder at the 
mental conditions that were content to use such instruments 
of expression. 

There were other words such as “a brainy man,” “he sensed 
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his condition,” “I admire to see it,” almost as bad as “ beau- 
tiful ice cream,” and “elegant mustache.” Still worse seemed 
the disrespect as well as vulgarity of “the old man,” and “the 
Governor.” 

It may be said that these are only words. But what are 
words save symbols of thoughts? One cannot use depraved 
symbols without, in time, degrading the thought. 

“ These are they that echo the tones of Souls and the phrases of Souls ; 
If they did not echo the phrases of Souls, what were they then?” 

As moral truth is éxpressed by words so are moral unripeness 
and rottenness. 

There were other vulgarities against which Mrs. South- 
mayd strove to guard her children. They were embodied as 
follows : 

Be rude to none; rudeness harms not even the humblest 
and poorest to whom it is directed but it injures the ex- 
hibitors. 

Never urge another to do anything against his desire unless 
you see danger before him. 

Always give precedence to elders, visitors and superiors. 
Offer them the best seat at the table, the best place by the 
fire and the first of everything. Go farther than mere form 
and see that they are comfortable and happy. 

Be not ostentatious in dress or deportment; nothing can be 
more vulgar. See that costumes fit the time and occasion. 

Never try to outshine but to please. 

Do not ask another to do what you would not be glad to do 
under similar circumstances. 


Do not make witticisms at the expense of others which you 
would not wish to have made upon yourselves. 


Never talk or laugh aloud in public places or upon the 
street. 


Never press a favor where it seems undesired. 

Never treat superiors with servility or inferiors with arro- 
gance. Speak as kindly to a day-laborer as to one occupying 
a high position. 

Never needlessly wound the vanity of another or dilate un- 
necessarily upon disagreeable subjects. 

Never intrude ill health, pains, losses or misfortunes. 


Never omit to perform a kind act when it can be done with 
any reasonable amount of exertion. 


Never unavoidably wound the feelings of a human being. 


Never forget that vulgarity has its origin in ignorance or 
selfishness. 


Remember that good manners are thoughts filled with kind- 
ness and refinement and then translated into behavior. 


—Hester M. Poole. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

Woman’s heart is still an unsolved riddle.—Rivarol. 

Next to dressing for a rout or ball, undressing is a woe.—Byron. 

When love and wisdom drink out of the same cup in this every- 
day world, it is the exception.—M/me. Neckar. 

Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, for 
there is no saying when and where it may bloom forth.—Douglas 
Jerrold. 

’ With regard to manner, be careful to speak in a soft, tender, 
kind, and loving way. Even when you have occasion to rebuke, 
be careful to doit with manifest kindness. The effect will be 
incalculably better.—Hosea Ballou. 

Reverence the highest, have patience with the lowest. Let this 
day’s performance of the meanest duty be thy religion. Are the 


stars too distant, pick up the pebble that lies at thy feet, and from 
it learn the all.—Margaret Fuller Ossolt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN IDEAL LIVING ROOM. 

It is a real one, too, and so replete with cheerful bright- 
ness that its very atmosphere breathes welcome and bids all 
those who enter “ Be at home.” It is not easy to analyze 
this look of ineffable peace and homeiness, but all notice it. 
The room is large and high and light. One end, that to 
the south, is rounded, forming a homelikeness room for plants. 
A bed of deep earth borders this conservatory and in it 
flourish ivys and blooming vines and gay geraniums and the 
prolific heliotrope, with a hardiness which only such a per- 
manent abiding place could give. Deep red curtains, well 
drawn back only partially divide this generous bay window 
from the main room, which, while adorned with pictures and 
vases and other bits of prettiness has no ornament comparing 
to the freshness of growing plants and the fragrance of their 
blossoms. 

The floor of polished oak is covered with a brussels mat of 
chaste and quiet pattern. A leather covered table, strewn 
with magazines and papers stands under the chandelier and 
is surrounded by half a dozen rocking chairs and two or three 
with arms. Uncomfortable seats are banished to a parlor for 
which the members of this family have no use. 

A lounge, furnished with pillow and soft afghan tempts the 
lazy and the sleepy to its corner. The writing desk occupies 
another; and the largest wall space is utilized for an open 
case where books of reference and other books in constant 
use are placed ; underneath are two rows of drawers and a cup- 
board with closed doors, the top of which forms a convenient 
space for atlas, globe and dictionary. Directly opposite, a 
fire place and oak mantel complete the cheerful picture, and 
in cold weather add to the warmth and brightness. An air of 
perfect cleanliness impresses the casual visitor and is ac- 
counted for by those who know that twice a week, on Wednes- 
day and on Saturday, the furniture is taken out and cleaned, 
the ornaments removed and dusted, the carpet swept, the 
floor wiped with damp cloths and every part of the large 
room made free of dust. Every day, there are the marks of 
dirty boots and sticky fingers to remove, blocks and dolls to 
put away, papers to fold and chairs to replace ; for children 
and grandchildren call this “‘ Home ” and come to its mistress 
for advice, for comfort and for happy intercourse. 

—Gilin Burton. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


WASHING DISHES. 


I know a fair maid with laughing eyes, 

Where a mingling of mischief and kindness fies. 
Her form is supple and gracefully neat 

And she trips about upon restless feet; 

She can sing divinely—converse with ease, 

With a presence as pure as a summer breeze— 
And endowed beyond bound of human wishes 
She’s bewitchingly sweet when washing dishes. 


With a cheerful air, and a smiling haste 

She ties a big apron around her waist; 

And I notice as slyly glancing up 

How she deftly handles each shining cup, 
Placing them carefully side by side 

Where she views them all with a dimpled pride; 
Softly humming a lively measure, 

Tapping the time with a childish pleasure. 


Then pursues her task demurely sedate, 

Taking in turn each china plate ; 

And so busily passing to and fro 

Until they are laid just where they should go,— 
For though she embroiders with taste and skill, 
Can faultlessly glide through the gay quadrille— 
We admire her more when she grants our wishes 
And allows us to watch her washing dishes. 


—Mabel Greenwood. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE OARE OF MILK. 
AnD OTHER GOop THINGS OF LIFE, WHICH ARE NOT TO BE Hap 
SINGLY, BuT CoME To Us WITH A MIXTURE. 

F the multifarious duties which 
women “on a farm” are called to 
perforin, there is no one so clean, 
so agreeable or so remunerative as 

Un See the work in the dairy. Not only 
Wut.) must the utensils but the milk itself 
\, be in a state of immaculate purity 

-# or the labor goes for nothing and 

the result is far from satisfactory. 

The amount of exertion involved 

Y daily, in a dairying establishment 

||) that one woman can take care of 

‘and still do the other work for a 
family—say where five or six cows 
are kept—is not great; straining 

the milk twice with skimming it once each day occupying not 
more than twenty minutes. 

Twice a week and three times in hot weather comes the 
churning which, compared with what it used to be is an easy 
task, thanks to the new concussion churns, the new butter- 
workers the new paddles, bowls and prints, and there is such 
a satisfaction in seeing the evolution of the rich cream into 
neat rows of blocks of golden butter and the residuum of 
thick buttermilk that the return seems large for the compara- 
tively small outlay of time and strength. 

So when the brimming pails of snowy, foamy milk were 
brought in this morning, and the work was begun of strain- 
ing, setting the full pans into the cool closet and bringing 
therefrom other full pans heavily coated with thick cream 
ready to be divested of their yellow jackets for the next 
day’s churning, I fell to wondering how people manage to 
live without all the milk they want. How they can cook, 
what the children have for supper, if they eat oatmeal for 
breakfast without cream, if they could ever bear to drink 
milk never knowing whether this was the little red heifer’s or 
that Old Clover’s milk, until the subject filled me with com- 
miseration to the extent that I must needs tell how good a 
thing it is to be country born and bred. 

Which commiseration seems to have little to do with my 
subject, but pity, sympathy and kindred virtues are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the cream of that other kind of milk which 
we must all have in some degree or else not live anywhere 
near the standard we have set for ourselves in the Higher Life 
of the Household. The “milk of human kindness” has its 
cream too, and nothing is more conducive toa fine, rich, 
comfortable way of living than to be sure this cream rises 
well and remains always sweet, which is best secured by keep- 
ing it in the warm temperature of love for God and our 
neighbors. 

There is nothing so trying to country women who read and 
think—for we do read and think, be sure—than to read always 
how narrow and selfish the people grow whose place in the 
world is the country ; how full the days are of drudgery un- 
lightened by modern machinery helps, unbrightened by any 
social pleasures and unsweetened by the wholesome contact 
of fresh faces and new ideas. 

So far from this being the case, we, as a whole, enjoy our 
lives, although in a different way, quite as much as those 
whose home is within city limits. To be sure, we miss the 
city conveniences and “ privileges,” which word in country 
parlance is a generic term embracing the whole series of op- 
portunities to hear and see the noted preachers, authors, 
painters, concerts, lectures and everything of that ilk. We 
are pitied because we rise at five o’clock and get the family 


washing out by ten, but when it is remembered that the night 
before we were all asleep by nine o’clock and will be again 
the coming night it does not seem so very dreadful a thing 
after all. 

We are compassionated because we feed chickens and 
churn, bake and iron, scrub and sew, but it is forgotten that 
our social duties are not very exacting, If we average making 
a regulation “call” once a month perhaps, and if we go to the 
“sewing circle,” the “grange meeting” and the weekly 
prayer meeting we are almost dissipating, and it is quite 
enough for we see every one we know because everybody 
else goes too. 

We haven’t fine carpets, curtains, laces, bric-a-brac, etc., 
but with every added luxury comes an added care, and what 
we lose in the delight of having beautiful appointments we 
gain in having more time and strength and thought with 
which to do other things that seem to us to be just as neces- 
sary and useful. 

We have time to read, generally while we are knitting, with 
our book or paper propped up on the table before us and our 
fingers fly fast as our thoughts, and many are the odd vol- 
umes we digest while “turning the heel” or narrowing off.” 
But best of all we have time to mother our babies and teach 
them the old, sweet lessons of “love to God, and charity to 
all,” to be sure their hearts are kept pure and their minds 
fortified by lessons of courage, devotion, patience and true 
nobleness; and to show them that the fragrant blossoms of 
really fine manners spring from the root of unselfishness and 
a kind, helpful desire to please and make others happy, and 
that the lesser matters of etiquette come very easily by a 
quick watching to see what others do. So we can prepare 
them in some degree for their future life wherever it may be. 
And after all, 

‘* The world in all doth but two nations bear, 
The good, the bad, and these mixed everywhere.” 
—Revenon a nos moutons. 

The treatment of milk varies according to whether it is to 
be used whole, or the cream is to be taken off and the milk 
used separately. If the latter, it should be placed in a closet 


‘opening out of a warm room in the winter and a cool cellar 


in the summer. A refrigerator is too cold unless the milk can 
be set directly on the ice, as cream rises well only when quite 
warm, 55° to 60°, or else when the temperature is so cold as 
to be near freezing. In fact the cream separates more per- 
fectly in freezing but it is then thin and never thickens with- 
out souring. The intermediate heat seems to hold the cream 
suspended in the milk. 

The milk should be set in an open vessel and never left in 
the can with the cover tightly closed, as it will have a stuffy 
odor if it does not really taste wrong, and care should be 
taken that the basin or pan should never be disturbed. 

On the contrary, milk to be used whole should be kept at 
45° to 50° and stirred up often. Of course it is imperative 
that nothing with a strong odor should be kept near the 
place where milk is set, as there is nothing if we except but- 
ter which absorbs every taint as does milk. 

Cream for coffee may be manufactured, and the forgery 
seldom detected, by beating the yolk of egg with one table- 
spoonful of cold water, heating the milk and pouring over the 
egg stirring constantly, and still stirring when the boiling 
hot coffee is added. Milk to be drank should be very cold 
and the cream so thoroughly incorporated with it that there 
will be no thick lumps adhering to the sides of the glass or 
rising to the top to be drunk off first. Doesn’t this make 
you all wish you lived in the country with me, and could take 
care of the chickens and bossies and make butter and drink 
milk? If it does I shall not have written in vain. 

—Jennie Merrill Nason, 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XIII. 
AFTERNOON GOWNS—NEGLIGEES, BLOUSES, SUMMER GLOVES. 


S the season advances the popu- 
larity of figured wools and wool 
mixtures becomes more notice- 
able. The all-wool challis sold 
at about fifty cents a yard are 
in reality only the all-wool de- 
laine of our grandmothers’ day, 
under another name. The fig- 
4 ured wool and cotton challis 
@ which ranges in price from fif- 
teen cents upwards is the cotton 
and wool delaine, a goods that 
never was held in old times in 
repute by sensible women, as it 
readily spots and cannot be laun- 
dried as the goods of pure wool always can. 

Challis wools make charming gowns for afternoon or morn- 
ing. They are not adapted for street wear except for children 
and growing girls. Pale, delicate, and dull, artistic colored 
grounds, with a small figure, or stripe, or ivory, or cream- 
white grounds, with an all-over design in pale old color or 
flower tints, are especially popular in these wools. Gowns of 
challis are made up with waist lining and foundation skirts of 
white satine, which is extensively used in place of silesia by 
dressmakers. A narrow panel of dark velvet on the left side, 
and narrow velvet cuff and velvet revers bordering the vest of 
white crape lisse, give character to these gowns. Ribbon 
trimmings are also used. ‘Two or three rows of moire ribbon 
an inch wide serve to border the ten-inch flounce that edges 
the skirts of ribbon-trimmed gowns ; and rows of ribbon stripe 
the vest collar and cuff; and clusters of ribbon in long loops 
and ends catch up the long, full draperies. A girdle of 
ribbons coming from the side and lying low in front com- 
pletes the gown. Challis wools for morning wear are fre- 
quently made up into blouse waists with round, full, house- 
maids’ skirts, and are then trimmed with plain wool the color 
of the stripe or figure that forms their pattern. Thus a navy- 
blue challis with a white figure is finished with a blouse, with 
the wide cuffs and sailor collar made of white wool and em- 
broidered perhaps with an anchor or stars in white. 


GINGHAM FLANNELS AND COTTONS. 


The excellent striped and cross-barred flannel sent over to 
this country by English gingham manufacturers in the same 
patterns as the cotton goods known as Scotch ginghams, are 
durable and promise to be exceedingly popular for mountain 
and seaside wear, and especially for athletic gowns for lawn 
tennis, boating or yachting dresses. These flannels offer 
more protection than a cotton gown, and as they are partly 
cotton are easily laundried and do not become wrinkled as 
easily as a cotton gown. For yachting and morning wear 
they are made with a kilted skirt, high, short, drapery if the 
figure of the wearer requires, and an English blouse exactly 
like the Garibaldi waists fashionable twenty-five years ago, 
but fuller than the shirt-waist worn a dozen years ago. A 
few of the new blouses are made with a short, pointed yoke, 
but they are usually gathered from the neck or the shoulders 
and belted into a belt of ribbon belting or canvas fastened by 
a buckle of old silver or steel. A feature of these blouses is 
concealment of the buttons under a box-pleat or fly, though 
the English tailors who introduced the blouse occasionally 
make those that show unconspicuous buttons. The sleeve of 
the blouse is always slightly fuli top and bottom where it is 


often two and a half inches high, finishes the neck, and in 
some cases a second collar, oft sailor shape, is added. Ging- 
ham printed linens and cambric dresses are made in this way. 


SILK AND FIGURED LAWN NEGLIGEES, 


The most luxurious matinee are skirts and blouses or loose 
bodices of surah or figured India silk, made up with lace, and 
in the case of plain surahs, with metal garniture. The first 
blouses imported this season were a perplexity to merchants; 
they where called “theater jackets,” and were rather pro- 
fusely trimmed with metal. It was impossible that such 
jackets should ever find favor in America, especially in New 
York or Boston where refined Women are more conservative 
in matters of dress than probably any where else on the globe. 
European buyers had sent over these jackets because they 
were popular for the theater on the Continent. Such surah 
blouses have been worn to some extent in carriages here, but 
not at theaters, and they are now being relegated fast to 
their proper place as a matinee jacket with skirts of a dif- 
ferent material. 

The daintiest figured lawns have a woven stripe in their 
white ground and are therefore called dainty lawns. They 
are imported in the most delicate colors, in tiny dots, half- 
balls and sprig designs and are made up into loose wrappers 
or in Mother Hubbard design daintily trimmed with narrow 
edging of lace or narrow white embroidery. They are in- 
tended simply for room wear and are delightfully restful 
after a street dress, or for the afternoon siesta on hot days; 
wrappers of this description made in the daintiest manner 
with the needle are sold by importers of French underwear 
for $2.50. It is really far cheaper to buy these gowns if one 
desires to have them made by hand, as it is well known that 
skillful American seamstresses are quite autocratic if their em- 
ployers are fastidious enough to object to slop-machine work. 

SUMMER GLOVES. 

The most luxurious fabric gloves are of sewing silk with 
seamless fingers and Jersey openwork wrists. These gloves 
are usually eight button in length and are imported in tan 
shades, golden browns and black. English silk gloves are 
more durable but scarcely as elegant in fit as the French 
gloves of sewing silk and are made with Jersey wrists in six and 
eight button lengths and in button gloves. The English glove 
is imported in tan colors, old English grays mode and black. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BABY FAL. 


Dainty locks of gold brown hue, 
Eyes of purest, brightest blue, 
Lips with budding kisses red, 
Cheeks that form a dimple’s bed, 
This, a fairy maiden gay 
Came into our home one day, 
Stealing all our hearts away; 
Baby Fal. 


She, a queen upon a throne, 
Wields a scepter all her own. 
Papa, mamma, grandpa old, 
Uncles, aunties, manifold, 
All to her their homage pay, 
A!l are subject to her sway, 
Ruling in her own sweet way, 
Baby Fal. 


Ah! the charm not understood, 
Ah! the wiles of babyhood. 
Who can tell the wondrous art, 
How she wins each loving heart, 
How she gladdens every day, 
Changing winter into May, 
Brightening all the future way; 


gathered into a cuff. A high collar, at least two inches and 


Baby Fal. 
—Ada M. Simpson. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
TEACHING THEM THE CARE OF CHAMBERS AND CLOTHING. 

E sure and shut the closet doors before 
you stir the beds,” was the charge our 
mother called after us when she heard 
the warped back stairs creaking under 
our loitering steps as we were sent to 
put in order the chambers of the wide 
old farm-house that was our child- 
hood’s home. A full quarter of a 
century has swung past since then, 
and we now are trying to teach our 
own little girls the wise counsels we 
sometimes so unwillingly heard from 
our mother. If every housekeeper 
would insist that the occupants of her 
sleeping apartments,—children, help, 
boarders and visitors,—should air their beds and throw open 
windows each morning before leaving their room, unless 
beating storms made this impracticable, we should have less 
ailments of lungs and liver and nerves in our midst. To 
breathe, night after night, unclean, vitiated air is enough to 
poison and disease the soundest lungs and undermine the 
strongest constitution created. 

Children, unless weakened and undone by unwise cosset- 
ing, love pure, bracing air, and we find it easy to teach them 
to toss back blankets and quilts after rising and to remember 
to throw open the windows of their chamber ; but it is not so 
easy for an adult, who has lived and slept in an heated atmos- 
phere heavy with impurities till he shrinks and shivers in 
currents of fresh, breezy air waves, to adopt the rules or 
requests of the house. 

When a housewife has a crew of farm-hands or workpeople 
to board, to make sure of well ventilated chambers, it is 
generally necessary to go through the sleeping-rooms each 
morning as soon as the help is out, airing beds, closets and 
opening windows. 

But teach your girls to close all closet and chamber doors be- 
fore commencing to make beds and to put rooms in order, else 
dust and lint will puff and settle over garments in closets and 
needlessly litter hallways and landings. May be half their ward- 
robe is not neatly hanging in smooth, well shaken folds on their 
hooks, but is lying in tumbled heaps on the closet floor, crushed 
under shelves along with blacking brushes and lathered-lipped 
shaving mugs, or scattered about the chamber, rumpled, dusty, 
creased, hopelessly injured with their slovenly care. 

And other wardrobes than those of the men folks quickly 
grow shabby because of shiftless care taking. We have seen 
dainty suits, the work of painstaking, loving mother hands, 
grimed with dust and crumpled with wear and their last toss 
and flop on to chair-back or foot-board, their pretty ruffles 
and plaits spoiled with careless crushing. We have seen 
elegant wraps and velvet and lace-trimmed garments swing- 
ing, “ right side out,” on a closet hook or on a jagged headed 
nail in the chamber wall, caught at some point of the rich 
drapery when heedlessly flung hook-ward, a muddy gossamer 
brushing their clinging folds and carefully laid plaits and 
delicate ruchings ruined with their deep creasings and gray 
siftings of dust and lint. Nowhere does slovenliness so 
quickly tell of itself as in the shabby wrinkles and crumpled 
folds and drapery of a lady’s wardrobe. Our little girls and 
boys should early be taught habits of neatness and method, 
that they may not be left to form such undesirable traits of 
character. It is easier for a child of seven than one of seven- 
teen to learn to take proper care of her clothing. Our little 
daughters of six and seven years can readily learn to keep 
their corner of mamma’s closet in nicest order. 


With careful and constant example and now and then a 
warm word of approval these little home makers of the next 
generation soon take healthy pride in keeping their dainty 
dresses and wraps neatly shaken out, turned on their linings 
and carefully hung or folded away from clinging lint and sift- 
ing dust. Give them pretty boxes for their prized, lace- 
trimmed aprons and dainty collars and bonnets; an elabo- 
rately embroidered shoe bag for the smart little button boots 
and leggings, and these little folks soon learn to delight in 
keeping their corner of mamma’s wardrobe in neatest order. 

—Clarissa Potter. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Along the pleasant country road, 
Beneath a cloudless sky 

We strolled, that golden summer time, 
My pet and I; 

The deep, deep eyes were drinking in 
The beauty, where it spread, 

And busy thoughts were busier still 
Within her head. 


She’d never known the country thus, 
Dressed in its colors rare, 

When nature strews her wild flowers, bright 
Beyond compare. 

The houses, as we passed, revealed 
Their lawns and flowery beds, 

But here, unkept, the wild flowers shook 
Their saucy heads. 


**Mamma, who owns these pretty flowers, 
Does this house, or that one ?”’ 

I stopped a minute where my girl 
Stood in the sun; 

“Neither, my dear. God planted them 
For little girls like you, 

He’ll let you take all you can pick, 
If you choose to.” 


Her hands were full—my heart was too, 
As with a mother’s pleasure, 

I watched her gather in her arms 
Her treasure ; 

Then, on her knees the darling dropped,— 
Without a minute’s warning— 

“T thank you, God, for sending these,— 


Good morning!” 
—E£. H. Shannon. 
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PIE COUNTRY. 
“Now, dear Mrs. Newcombe,” she said, “if you’re wise 
You'll give up your scruples and learn to make pies. 
There’s cherry and currant and apple and peach 
And lemon and grape—I have rules, dear, for each— 
There’s raspberry, blackberry, blueberry, mince, 
And pumpkin, and prune, and—well, no, not quince— 
But all other fruits, I am certain, will rise 
To meet the demand in the making of pies. 


“ They are handy for breakfast, for dinner and tea, 

And they’re handy for lunches as all will agree ; 

Why, up at our house we just make it a rule 

To always send pie for the children at school ; 

And I’m sure I don’t know what our men folks would say 
If ’twere not set before them at least twice a day. 

Our kneading board’s worn till it really looks thin, 

And mother has ordered a new rolling-pin. 


“‘There’s scarce an occasion when pie isn’t nice 
Unless ’tis a wedding—and Uncle James Rice, 
When his Sarah was married, was really unable 
To make out a meal without pie on the table; 
So they brought him some mince pie his hunger to whet, 
And he said ’twas the best piece of wedding cake yet. 
Oh, yes, you will find, if you open your eyes, 
That the folks in this region are bound up in pies.” 
—lda Whipple Benham. 
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DEOORATING ONE'S OWN OHINA. 
How it May Be WELL AND ACCEPTABLY DONE. 
Il. 


NOVICE will desire to know the 
palette, for the flowers and 
leaves she may wish to arrange 
as a graceful decoration. But 
first a few suggestions as to 
designs may be of assistance. 

All over designs are exceed- 

ingly effective when combined 

with gold, or even when colors 

- alone are used. A conven- 

= tionalized blossom placed 

at intervals over the surface 

of the plate or article to be 
decorated, the intervening spaces filled with broken lines of 
a harmonizing color, and all forming a connected design, is 
well worth the patience required in the treatment. To any 
one able to make clean, firm lines, however, it is a simple 
matter. Sprays of small flowers scattered over the china are 
also attractive. 

Very good designs are sometimes obtained from handsome 
wall paper by selecting an appropriate pattern. The plate is 
then laid on the paper and a line drawn around it with a lead 
pencil. This may be cut out and a design of the correct size 
for the plate is ready to transfer for painting. 

For flowers, berries, and grasses the many beautiful cards 
published afford a pleasing variety, but best of all are studies 
made directly from nature. Such studies are most valuable 
to the student when drawn with careful attention and patience. 

In regard to the enamel colors used in painting various 
flowers, the following treatment may be observed: Perma- 
nent white is sometimes used where a raised effect is desired, 
as on the petals of daisies. It is a relief color made from tin, 
arsenic and phosphate of lime, and while for convenience in- 
cluded with the gold colors contains neither gold nor iron. 
It is often hard to manage as it is liable to blister in the firing. 

In painting white flowers the surface of the china forms the 
local tint. Gray No. 1, or gray No. 2 may be used for shad- 
ing. Gray may also be made by a mixture of black and blue. 
By experimenting a little the proper consistency of the paint 
may be attained. If too moist, it will spread as it touches 
the china, and if too thick it will not flow from the brush 
easily. It should be in such a state that it will go on 
smoothly, presenting a finished surface. The brushes should 
be thoroughly cleaned in changing from one color to another. 
Alcohol is desirable for this purpose as it keeps them in a 
better condition than when turpentine is used. If difficulty 
is experienced in laying the colors smoothly, the brush may 
be touched in fat oil, and in oil of cloves before beginning to 

4paint, using turpentine for diluting. It is recommended to 
work in a room as free from floating dust as possible. 

Although firing in a measure clears up a painting, one must 
not be deluded by the hope that a poor piece of work will be 
redeemed by the heat of the kiln. It will, on the contrary, be 
a reminder that the painting must look well before it is fired, 
if it proves successful afterward. The colors do not change 
as much by the process as many persons imagine, though the 
dullness is brightened and the surface glazed. 

For green leaves, grass-green No. 5 is admirable for the 
medium tint, with the white of the china or a pale wash of 
mixing yeliow for the high lights. Thus for the lightest part 
of the leaf one may use mixing yellow, for the second tone 
grass-green, and for shadows brown-green alone, or mixed 
with the grass-green. When a bluish green is indicated add 


Red touches, as seen in young rose leaves, may be rendered 
with a little iron-violet. 

The above colors are also appropriate for grasses. Lovely 
brown leaves may be painted with silver-yellow, yellow-brown, 
and brown No. 4. Greens may be shaded with browns. 

Too much yellow used in combination with other colors has 
a tendency to obliterate them in the firing, so that in using 
the strong colors unusual care is required. Yellow roses, but- 
tercups, dandelions, etc., may be painted with mixing or 
orange-yellow, shaded with brown-green No.6. Silver-yellow 
shaded with ochre also gives a good result. The centers are 
composed of silver-yellow shaded with yellow-brown. Yellow 
roses seem to need a few pretty brown leaves to subdue the 
excess of yellow and green which might be apparent were 
they omitted. 

A design of buttercups and grasses makes a pleasing 
decoration for a small pitcher or téte 4 téte set. 

Morning glories may be tinted with light carmine A, and 
shaded with carmine No. 2. Apple blossoms with carmine 
No. 1 or 2, shaded with gray No.1. Mixing yellow may be 
taken for the center, shaped with capacine red. Other pink 
flowers, as clover, sweet-briar, hollyhocks, etc., may be 
painted with the carmines, to which a little blue-green may 
be added in cases where a slightly purplish tone is shown. 

Red flowers, such as poppies and geraniums, may require 
‘capacine-red, orange-red, carnation No. 2, or deep red brown, 
according to the depth of tone or the shade desired. A little 
black, brown or a touch of iron-violet may be added for the 
shadows. For autumn leaves mixing yellow may be used 
with these colors. 

Deep-blue green may be used for blue flowers, shaded with 
the same, and when grayish shadows are indicated add a 
little black. A little carmine is sometimes mixed with the 
blue to give a purplish tone. Other blues may of course be 
used according to the flowers represented. 

For pansies and violets, carmine No. 2 and deep-blue green 
mixed together are often used. Violet-of-gold shaded with 
the same is recommended. For dark-purple pansies, deep- 
golden violet, with a very little deep-blue, or deep-purple and 
a touch of blue, give various shades of purple. Silver-yellow 
and orange-yellow may be used where these colors are re- 
quired, taking care that they do not come in contact with the 
purple. Flowers of similar hues are to be painted as above. 

By using the colors so far mentioned in varying proportions 
and working up step by step from one simple subject to 
another, the most pleasing results may be attained. It is not 
always desirable for the amateur to have each piece fired. A 
very good way to determine progress is to have several pieces 
sent to the kiln, that one may see the effect produced upon 
the colors by the firing. ‘hen, after some further practice, 
have other pieces fired and compare the result with the work 
first attempted. It is, I believe, the experience of almost 
every china painter that it is perhaps better at first to have 
only the work that really pleases one permanently fixed. 

Now as to the various backgrounds to be used. A soft, 
mottled effect is sometimes preferred and is easily accom- 
plished by the use of a “ dabber”’ or pounce, made by tying a 
ball of cotton wool in soft silk or fine linen. This, charged 
with the paint mixed upon the palette, into which a drop or 
two of clove oil has been rubbed with the knife, is dabbed 
upon the china, coloring it as desired. 

A broken effect, showing the brush marks, may be pro- 
duced by preparing the paint in the ordinary way and putting 
it on with a large brush without blending. There is small 
chance for failure in laying the grounds in this manner. 
Some persons prefer to have the design fired (where an even 
tint is to be laid) before putting on the background. It is the 


a little blue, or, if a yellowish tone is desired, a little yellow, 


quickest and easiest way perhaps for beginners, It also 
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gives an opportunity of retouching the work if required for 
the second firing. The process of tinting, to give a uniform 
color, may be acquired with a little practice. 

A small amount of balsam of copaiba or a few drops of oil 
of cloves should be added to the tube paints, and well rubbed 
together with the palette knife, and then thinned with turpen- 
tine. A large camel’s-hair brush—a broad, flat one—is best 
for laying the color, which must be done as evenly as possible. 
Allow a few moments for the color to set, and when it begins 
to be slightly tacky, the dabber before described can be used 
to blend the surface. It is well to prepare several of these, 
so that if one become charged with the color a fresh one will 
be ready when required. In laying the paint with the brush 
it should be just thin enough to go on smoothly and cover the 
entire surface to be tinted. By pouncing a sufficient length 
of time an even tone can be produced, but in case of failure 
in the first attempt it is an easy matter to remove the paint 
and try again. Café au lait, celadon, and turquoise blue are 
desirable for light colored grounds. 

A design of violets with soft gray shadows cast on a tint of 
café au lait makes a very pretty decoration for a fancy dish. 
After dinner coffee-cups and saucers are charmingly painted 
in colors combined with gold; and fruit plates find appro- 
priate designs in various fruits and berries, with tinted borders 
in which touches of gold are most effectively employed. 


—Enid Bee. \ 
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THE RAIN. 


The evening breezes chilly blow 
Adown the mirk and eerie river; 

Beneath the willows on the shore 
The rushes quiver. 


Between the tree-tops darkly green 
The summer stars are whitely shining ; 
A cloud before the rounded moon 
Shows silver lining. 


Like tiny cymbals fairy-wrought 

The ruffled waves are shoreward chiming, 
With pulsing beats that come and go 

In wordless rhyming. 


The dusky leaves of watching trees, 

With breeze blown palms to heaven lifted, 
Wave out entreaties to the rain 

Where clouds have drifted. 


And sigh for rain; the mosses green 
Are gray within the dewless dragging 
Of heated hours whose weary march 
Is slow and lagging. 


But hark! Upon the shadowed air 
Awakened bird is lightly trilling 

Its joyous song with clear low strains, 
The woodland filling. 


A rain song: linking note by note 
The sweet, instinctive, airy madness 

That prophesies the coming shower 
With tuneful gladness. 


And dark across the blinded moon 
The ragged clouds are slowly trailing, 
As hastening down the woodland way. 
The wind is wailing. 
The welcome drops leap down the sky 
And dapple all the flowing river; 
And fall like kisses on the leaves 
That bend and quiver. 


The bird is gone; in some safe nook 
To listening mate is softly calling; 
While hour by hour the fragrant rain 
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SALADS.. 
SALAD MATERIAL AND SALAD MAKING. 
OT only do salads serve as stimulants to 
the sluggish appetites prevalent in spring 
or furnish the requisite pungency to 
dishes otherwise insipid, they act, or can 
be made to, as valuable auxiliaries in 
promoting sound digestion. Their gas- 
tronomic value is equalled, if not ex- 
celled by their dietetic worth. The 
French discovered, and availed them- 
selves of the knowledge much sooner 
than English speaking people, because 
their climate makes more imperious de- 
mand for food that acts directly upon the vital organs, than 
more temperate climes. It has only been two or three years 
since dandelion was considered outside the pale of the cui- 
sine, used in any other form than as spring greens. Now you 
find it advertised in one or two catalogues as salad. In 
France, dandelion in the neighborhood of all towns is be- 
coming scarce, owing to the avidity with which it has been 
sought for food; it is eaten not only by the poor, but has 
the place of honor in the salad bowl of the rich. It is culti- 
vated in gardens, straw being used to make the stems long 
and white. Valesianella orlamb’s lettuce, is also grown in gar- 
dens for the same purpose. For winter salad chicory is grown 
in warm cellars and called “barbe de capucin.” It possesses 
qualities similar to dandelion, but is very bitter and is mixed 
with lettuce and endive. 

Among the many plants the French like to mix in their 
salad bowls, are salad barnet, a graceful drooping plant 
whose young leaves taste and smell like cucumbers, tarragon, 
chives, and cheevil. Endive is also much used. It has many 
of the virtues of dandelion and never disagrees with the con- 
stitution or stomach of the most delicate. 

The tender tops, flowers, and young leaves of borage are 
used as salad. An old writer says of it: “Those of our time 
do use the flowers in salad, to exhilarate, and make the mind 
glad. There are many things made of them used for the com- 
fort of the heart, to drive away sorrow, and increase the joy 
of the mind.” The Romans used honey, oil, salt and vine- 
gar, substituting sugar for honey. The English salad dress- 
ing is much the same, but the Italians and French have no 
taste for what they call sweet salad. The Italians have a 
proverb, saying a salad must have plenty of salt and oil, but 
little vinegar. The same rule is strictly followed in France, 
and an essential part of every French woman’s education is 
knowing how to mix these ingredients in exact proportion. 

In the southern part of France, a little finely chopped gar- 
lic is added, and even in Paris where garlic is regarded with 
distrust it is common to mix the salad with a bread crust on 
which a bulb of garlic has been rubbed. If all the herbs of 
the field suitable for salad were enumerated, the list would 
be along one. The cresses for example, form a large class 
themselves, and many of the most common kinds can be used 
to advantage, their pungency seasoning lettuce and things 
that are wanting in flavor. Salad making is an art that 
enables one not only to procure a great variety of wholesome 
and palatable food from unsoaked herbs, but is invaluable as 
a conserver and adjuster of physical force, by aiding in pre- 

serving the harmony of the complicated and intricate human 
machinery. 


—Emelie Harris. 


Wuo cannot hate, can love not; if he grieve, 
His tears are barren as the unfruitful rain, 
That rears no harvest from the green sea’s plain 


Is gently falling. : 
—Georgia Roberts. 


And as thorns crackling this man’s laugh in rain.—A. C. Swinburne. 
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MUSIO AS SHE IS EXEOUTED. 

A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO MuSIC. 
————— = UR text is, that four fingers and a thumb 
: on either hand, and the feminine sex, 
does not necessarily imply a talent for 
music, as some people would insist. To 
areal lover of music it is indescribable 
torture to listen hour after hour all 
through the lovely, and otherwise peace- 
ful, summer days to our neighbor’s 
daughters as they drum out “ one, two, 
three, four,” in five finger exercises on 
a third grade piano badly out of tune. 
The one thing left to be thankful for is 
that they have not six fingers, and consequently we are spared 
the infliction of listening to six finger exercises. From rosy 
morn to dewy eve the doleful tones ring out from one house 
after another. If they would but settle upon some certain 
time for their practicing, the rest of us could leave the neigh- 
borhood during the fatal period, or be put under the influ- 
ence of opiates, or seek escape in some other way. 

It has been suggested that a musical pest-house be erected 
far away from human habitation, where these musical devo- 
tees could do their worst until the disease had run its course. 
It only needs some philanthropic soul with money—and the 
world has no use for philanthropic souls without money—to 
put this theory into practice, and cause all people, whose 
neighbor’s daughters have musical aspirations, to rise up and 
call him blessed. 

There are in our neighborhood fourteen malignant cases 
of piano-phobia and the maladys is still spreading. In two 
houses the disease has appeared in the form of violinia. 
One, especially, is a very severe case. It would appear that 
all the old masters had been boiled down, skimmed off and 
their concentrated essence poured into this young person. 
Far into the solemn night the instrument pours forth its 
despair. The mother of this useful prodigy seizes you by 
the arm saying: “Listen to this strain.” We listen for 
several reasons, the principal one being that we can’t help 
it. We are forming a habit of listening to his strain that 
is rapidly becoming second nature. “Is it not sugges- 
tive of the wail of a lost soul?” the appreciative mother 
asks. Yes it is, or the urgent need of a strong dose of 
Jamaica ginger. 

But the pent up genius of his soul is not to be smothered 
by the wet blanket of discouraging remarks made by those 
who have no music in their souls, but plenty poured into 
their ears. He saws away indefatigably and at this rate will 
soon be equal to Paganini—or any other ninny. 

Even this is not the worst. One would naturally expect to 
hear something “sweetly solemn ” at the churches. But it 
you have a sense of the ludicrous you will feel anything but 
solemn when the deep chested bass who weighs 200 pounds, 
“Oh’s for the wings of a dove that he may fly away and be at 
rest.” It isso ridiculous for a person to wish for anything 
so useless and inappropriate that we turn to the soprano for 
relief: but she, clad in velvet and satin proclaims to the 
“*Man of Sorrows ”’ that she “ her cross has taken all to leave 
and follow him, and that naked, poor, despised, forsaken, He 
from hence her all shall be.” Nothing sounds ridiculous 
from the lips of the handsome young tenor, and should he 
chant to us some Sabbath morning, in the tones of an arch- 
angel, that the moon was m-a-d-e o-f g-r-e-e-n c-h-e-e-s-e, it 
would be implicitly believed by the younger females of the 
congregation at least. 

Attending service not long ago, in an elegant church edifice 
where they worship God with taste in a highly esthetic 


manner, the choir began that scriptural poem that compares 
Solomon with the lilies of the field, somewhat to the formers’ 
disadvantage. Although never possessing a great admira- 
tion for Solomon, nor considering him a suitable person to 
hold up as a shining example before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, still a pang of pity for him was felt 
when the choir, after expressing unbounded admiration for 
the lilies of the field, which it is doubtful if they ever ob- 
served very closely, began to tell the congregation through 
the mouth of the soprano that “ Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed.” Straightway the soprano was reinforced by 
the bass, who declared that Solomon was most decidedly and 
emphatically not arrayed—was zof arrayed. Then the alto 
ventured it as her opinion that Solomon was not arrayed, 
when the tenor without a moments hesitation sang as if it had 
been officially announced that “ he was not arrayed.” Then 
when the feelings of the congregation had been harrowed 
up sufficiently, and our sympathies all aroused for poor 
Solomon whose numerous wives allowed him to go about in 
such a fashion even in that climate; the choir altogether in a 
most cool and composed manner informed us that the idea 
they intended to convey was, that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed “like one of these.” These what? So 
long a time had elapsed since they sang of the lilies that 
the thread was entirely lost, and by “ these,” one natur- 
ally concluded the choir was designated. Arrayed like one 
of these? We should think not indeed! Solomon in a 
Prince Albert or cutaway coat? Solomon with an eye- 
glass and moustache, his hair cut pompadour? No, most de- 
cidedly. Solomon in the very zenith of his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

Despite the experience of the morning the hope still re- 
mained that in the evening a sacred song might be sung in a 
manner that would not excite our risibilities or leave the 
impression that we had been listening to a case of blackmail. 
But again off started the nimble soprano with the very laud- 
able though rather startling announcement—‘ I will wash.” 
Straightway the alto, not to be outdone, declared she would 
wash. And the tenor finding it to be the thing warbled forth 
he would wash. Then the deep-chested basso as though 
calling up all his fortitude for the plunge, bellowed forth 
the stern resolve that he also would wash. Next a short 
interlude on the organ strongly suggestive of the escaping of 
steam or splash of the waves, after which the choir indi- 
vidually and collectivally asserted the firm, unshaken resolve 
that they would wash. At last they solved the problem by 
stating that they proposed to “ wash their hands in innocency, 
so will the altar of the Lord be compassed.” 

But surely if half this torture was inflicted on sentient 
beings, the humane society would be up in arms about it. 
The philanthropic men would write tracts, deliver addresses, 
and found homes for their relief. The philanthropic women 
would give charity balls, concerts, fairs, and read the Bible to 
them. How do we know that music is not conscious of all 
this ill-treatment? After hearing the performance of an 
artist, who can say the instrument has no soul? A soul it 
may be that sleepeth until awakened into life by the touch of 
the master. Leta society be formed at once that will see 
that the masters treat it kindly and with respect. 

—Louise Phillips. 


I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of night, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love.—Longfellow, 
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KITOHEN OFFICES 


In ENGLISH Country Housgs. 


TEESEAEZIHE kitchen, with its various offices, occu- 
pies a large share of the lower floor of an 
English country house. It is necessary to 
provide for the great establishment, family, 
guests and domestics, and there must be 
ample space for the many provisions that 
are kept on hand. The English servant is 
accustomed to a number of rooms, which, 
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J though they require much time and atten- 
tion, add to his feeling of importance. His opinion of the 
standing of the family appears in some cases to be regulated 
by the range of offices, while in others by the length of the 
drive approaching the house. One cook expressed her satis- 
faction by remarking that “it must be near a half mile from 
the lodge to the front door.” 

The kitchen itself here is a vast, stone-floored apartment 
with two huge ranges on which must have been cooked many 
a luscious morsel that was afterward served in the stately 
dining-room (which is said to be the largest in the county). 
Above the chimney’s mouth is an arrangement for a smoke 
jack, that is, a spit, turned by the smoke in passing up the 
flue. A long table, with wooden forms or benches, occupies 
the center of the room. Here may be seated twenty-five or 
thirty servants; when the house was full of guests and a 
dinner party was given it was doubtless often filled. Each 
guest driving from a distance has his coachman and footman ; 
all these must be fed as well as their masters. The shelf-like 
table across the end of the room would then serve as a side- 
board, though commonly it is used for rolling pastry and pre- 
paring certain dainty dishes. This and the center table are 
daily scrubbed with soap and water. A dresser with a dis- 
play of blue china extends the length of one wall, and closets 
are in the corners ; a small tea table and arm-chairs complete 
the furnishing of the room. 

Leading out of the kitchen is the scullery which contains a 
pump, a sink, above which is a rack for dishes, a brick oven 
and boiler and table where meat is chopped and vegetables 
prepared. 

From the stone-floored corridor open several doors. Two 
flagged larders are the first to attract our attention. I may 
here mention that these stone floors are constantly being 
washed. One often in going through the passage sees the 
page on his knees on a kneeling-mat, whistling as he scrubs. 
In the first larder hang huge joints, a side of bacon, rabbits, 
partridges, pheasants, or whatever game is in season. A 
standard, or a great brine tub is in the corner, perhaps filled 
with the silver side of beef in the process of corning. Two 
casks, one of beer and one of cider, recline tipsily on their 
supports. A curious bier-like structure on one side is used for 
bringing in the great quantities of game when the shooting 
season is at its height. The window is not glazed so the 
wind whistles chill through the iron bars by which it is pro- 
tected. But in summer this is not enough of a refrigerator 
for there 1s an outside closet on the north of the house which 
is enclosed with iron netting through which a current of air 
freely passes. 

In the second larder is a safe for evoked meats and other 
dishes. A large oak chest on legs, with a lid, is used for 
holding bread. The measures of this box are: Five feet in 
length, two and a half feet in width and one foot and a half in 
depth. Shelves line the sides of the room, and there is a 
marble slab for rolling pastry on in summer. At the end, by 
the window, is a trough into which water flows from a pipe. 


. Here the butter is set to be kept cool and fresh. A stone 


mortar is fixed permanently in the corner, which suggests the 
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days when the spices and sugar for the Christmas pudding 
had to be ground by hand labor. 

The next room, also flagged but with a neat rope matting, 
is the butler’s pantry, with its closets full of glass and china, 
the former of a clearness and shine that shows what good 
care is bestowed on it. A lamp cupboard cuts off the corner, 
and the shelf-table next it is used when the many lamps are 
filled. The sink has its oaken tub in which the dishes are 
washed, and this, when not in use, is carefully placed side- 
ways that the water may all drain out of it. A cheery fire 
burns in the open grate ; above the mantel hang a mirror and 
some ancient engravings, while shiny trays on a neighboring 
shelf reflect the glow. Perhaps you will see the butler him- 
self with rolled up sleeves and long apron briskly polishing 
the silver. 

In the corridor opposite this door stands the linen press, in 
which the tablecloths and napkins are put under pressure to 
be kept smooth. Above this hang tier upon tier of bells, the 
varying sounds of which are quickly recognized by the ser- 
vants, while not far off is a rope connected with the great bell 
at the top of the house, that sounds a tremendous peal to call 
the outdoor servants to their meals, or is rung in measured 
strokes to bring some servant from a distant part of the house. 

The last door opening into the corridor closes with a spring 


lock. We are now at the entrance to the store-room, a tidy. 


apartment with p/anching, as they here call the wooden floor. 
Here are rows of closets around us. In those upper cup- 
boards are stored the preserves and jellies. On this side are 
kept bottles of blacking, black lead, soap and a hundred- 
weight of washing soda. Near the big window is a closet 
under lock and key filled with coffee, tea, 

“Sugar and spice 

And everything nice,”’ 
while on a table at hand is a set of scales, in which each 
article is weighed when the housekeeper daily dispenses the 
necessary groceries. Affixed to the door is a paper on which 
she records the dates and amounts given out. A fire-place 
enables her to keep the store-room dry and sweet. 

But where, asks the canny housekeeper, is the cellar. 
That, my friend, is an important place in this part of the 
world. We have no such basement as that familiar to Amer- 
icans. A small coal cellar extends under the kitchen and 
there is a wine cellar in another part of the house near the 
dining-room. This is a vaulted place under the stairs, with 
arched bins to contain bottles of different kinds of wine, or 
kegs of whiskey. The silver safe is a fire-proof room by itself 
with shelves filled with the well tended plate. 

The arrangements are very elaborate and are considered 
necessary. Without them the English domestic would feel lost. 

—Frances B. James. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
JULY. 


Humming so drowsily, sweet-ladened rovers, 
Seek for their burdens amid the white clovers ; 
Midsummer’s sunshine has tinted the flowers, 
Brighter and gayer than ever spring’s showers ; 
Cardinals scarlet and field lilies spotted, 

Over the meadows are prettily dotted, 

Or by the brook that is sluggishly flowing, 

Nod at their mirrored selves brilliantly glowing. 


Slowly the brook down its channel is turning, 
How to be silent and calm it is learning; 

Mists from its bosom are quietly stealing, 

Taking its frolicsome, jubilant feeling. 

Over the pastures a color is lying, 

Hinting that spring-time’s fresh verdure is dying; 
Prime of the year—yet a whisper comes sighing, 

** All things must fade—and the summer is flying.”’ 


—Sarah E. Howard. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SUMMER FANOY WORK. 


For THE CONSIDERATION OF Busy HOUSEWIVES. 


alee. OOD HOUSEKEEPING doubtless numbers 
: %, among its readers many who are fortunate enough 
to be able to treat themselves and the family to a 
change of air and scene during a part of the 
summer. The exodus may be for but a few days, or it 
may embrace as many months, but a vacation it is to all 
in more senses than one. The home mother in looking 
forward to it, recognizes a time when she will have 
leisure for doing fancy work,--bits of dainty embroidery, or 
crocheting in which her soul revels. This work is her play, 
useful withal, but not as necessary to the family comfort as 
that which usually occupies her busy hands. Prudent, far- 
seeing ones begin Christmas presents at this time and, even 
so, there is a hurry and rush during the holiday weeks. 

It is the wish of the writer to suggest some articles for sum- 
mer work that are useful, pretty and inexpensive and possess 
the additional merit of being such that anybody can make 
them. To begin with the very useful, there are dinner nap- 
kins to be ornamented. Get a dozen large ones of good 
quality, no matter how plain in pattern, cut them apart and 
hem them, for Dame Fashion does not allow selvedge or 
fringed napkins at dinner. Now, with the stamping outfit 
that may be bought for twenty-five cents, mark a pattern on 
one corner of each,—a bunch of grapes, life-size, an ear of 
corn, wheat, an apple with a stem and leaf, or any other ap- 
propriate subject. Get a spool of the coarsest black sewing 
—not embroidery—silk, and put all aside to be traced at your 
leisure in plain Kensington, or outline stitch. It is charming 
work. A common tablecloth may be made into a fine one by 
tracing a picture on each corner and another near the center. 
This is, however, rather too bulky for pick-up work. 

Another pretty device for those who believe that “a table 
well set is half spread,” is a center scarf of coarse linen towel- 
ing nearly the length of the tablecloth. Fringe the ends and 
mark a knife design at the carver’s place and a group of cups 
and saucers, or sugar bowl and cream jug, under the tea ser- 
vice. This protects the cloth and adds much to the appear- 
ance of the table. “Linen fringed all around and having an 
initial on one corner makes beautiful table doilies. 

In these days of “ crazy” quilts a Kensington art spread is 
something of a novelty. Cut the best parts from old silk 
sacques and dresses into pieces six inches square and outline 
a figure on each one. Join all with black velvet or ribbon of 
acontrasting color. A very tasteful one was made from an old- 
fashioned, seeded, yellow silk anda plain brown one which 
the owner had discarded when she went into mourning. Un- 
bleached muslin ones, outlined with marking cotton and 
joined with two-inch-wide strips of Turkey red, make an ex- 
cellent counterpane and are particularly nice. lined with a 
honey-comb quilt. With two of these and unbleached pillow 
cases bearing a design, or a motto, the bed is always dressed 
and there is no necessity for “shams.” Suitable mottoes for 
bed, sofa, or hammock pillows are “‘ Angels o’er thee vigils 
keep,” “Sleep, darling, sleep,” “ Sleep, thou art the friend of 
woe,” and for a design of poppies, “I have brought poppies 
to thee, weary heart,” “ Sweet poppies steeped in sleep.” 

There is an easy and very nice way of making knit under- 
shirts. Set up as many stitches as are required for half the 
garment and knit back and forth, four plain and seaming 
four, until near the waist. Change the work to smaller 
needles, fasten on finer yarn and knit five inches, put on the 
coarse needles and yarn again and knit to the desired length. 
This makes a good shape. -Knit two of these pieces and sew 
together until within a few inches of the top; crochet a deep 
scallop around the neck and run in an elastic, or a ribbon. 


If sleeves are desired, take up stitches at the arm opening 
and knit with four needles, using fine yarn for the wrists. 

It is a fad with us just now to carry on the arm, after the 
fashion ‘of our grandmother, a work bag into which, besides a 
bit of sewing, goes everything that a lady commonly requires, 
a boot and glove buttoner, scissors and pocket comb in a case ; 
but it is not considered good form to carry a handkerchief in 
this way. The making of these bags is dainty work and there 
is one use to which their construction particularly adapts 
them that will find favor with most women. Put into one of 
these arm-bags all the odds and ends of silk and velvet with 
a few bright bits of silesia; one is apt to receive contributions 
to this collection. Cut the pieces into strips half an inch wide 
and sew them together rag-carpet fashion to be woven into 
mantel scarfs, table spreads and curtains. 
—Augusta S. Prescott. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD GLEANINGS 
From HOME AND FOREIGN FIELDs. 

Long years ago a naval officer told me of a delicious drink 
that he had enjoyed in Havana, it was called “ Agras,” and was 
served in large conical glasses holding nearly a pint. Later 
the recipe for making this nectar was found in Scott’s “ Fish- 
ing in American Waters.” 

Agras. 

“Pound up some unripe white grapes; add some sugar and 
water; strain until it acquires a very pale amber or straw color, 
then, if possible, freeze it in ice and use. 

This is a Spanish recipe and is considered by many of that 
nation the most delicious and refreshing hot weather drink 
ever devised. My friend says he thinks that it must mean 
well iced instead of frozen. 


u A Norman gentleman told me, with great appreciation, of a 
delicious preserve that his mother made, when he was a boy, 
in Normandy. 
Carrot Preserve. 

Boil sweet cider down two-thirds; cut and prepare carrots in long 
thick pieces, then boil them seven or eight hours in the cider. It 
will keep for years. 


An Englishman spoke of his mother’s “Green Gage Jam”’ 
with a twinkle in hiseye. It was made of pieces of preserved 
rhubarb, with bitter almond kernels, I think, mixed through- 
out. No proportions were given with any of the above sug- 
gestions. 


Here is a fine salad as made by a notable steward on board 
one of our men-of-war: 
‘*Kauldslaugh”’ ala Sabine. 

Shave a cabbage very fine; pour over it a tablespoonful of oil, a 
little salt and red pepper; beat up the yolks of five eggs; boil in 
a pint of vinegar a piece of butter half the size of an egg—larger 
piece proved better; pour the vinegar over the eggs, stirring to 
prevent their curdling. Put the whole on stove and let boil one 
minute. Pour the dressing over the cabbage and place it in a cool 
position until ready to serve. This is sufficient for eight persons. 


An excellent tomato soup, made for years at the Parker 
House in Boston, migrated to the White Mountains, where it 
was much appreciated and re-named by a guest, _ 

Alpine House Tomato Soup. 

One quart can of tomatoes, one carrot, two onions, one table- 
spoonful of brown sugar, butter the size of a hen’s egg; stew to- 
gether until tender enough to be rubbed through a colander or 
strainer; season with pepper and salt, and thicken with a little 
flour dissolved in water, then add the sugar and butter. If too 
thick, add broth or water. Serve with toasted bread crumbs. Bits 
of bread cut in squares, triangles, etc., and fried, are good with 


this soup. 
— Florence Hudson Sawyer. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


OOUNTRY AGAINST TOWN LIFE. 
Rusticus BEATS THE URBAN IN THE LONG RACE. 

by 4 HE effects of city life upon the 
human body- have never been 
pointed out scientifically in this 

country. In England, however, 
these effects are beginning to be 
understood, and Dr. J. Milner 
Fothergill, in an address at the last 
meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
“:@j%!}made some statements that are of 
great’ concern to the race. Com- 
pared with the country folk, he 

se- says, the denizens of large towns 
are small in bone, light in muscle, 
short in stature ; with chest measurement small in all directions. 

The child in the country grows up a healthy animal. Fresh 
air blowing over soil covered with grass, and not with flags 
and houses, it breathes. It can play on the sward around its 
home. Its hours of romp and play are spent under the most 
favorable circumstances. Its appetite is keen and it can 
digest its food ; it sleeps and grows leisurely into a stalwart 
adult. The balance of nutrition is well maintained and there 
is no disproportion. It is developing thews and sinews, and 
a stable nervous system. Backward, as compared with the 
acute young town dweller, the country child possesses greater 
potentialities. Slow to develop, its ultimate development is 
grander and more complete than that of the town dweller. 
In the battle of life the countryman in time overtakes the 
cityman and ultimately leaves him far behind in the race. 

Precocity in childhood is incompatible with capability in 
adult life. Instead of the quiet, monotonous life of the 
country, the town child lives amid perpetual excitement. 
The town child is too much of the cake every day to have 
much of it left to put by. The incidents of the street; the 
chaff which constitutes so large a portion of the charm of 
their life to town children; the excitement of places of 
amusement—all favors precocity in the youngsters of the 
towns. The nervous system is forced, as the horticulturist 
forces his vegetables, and with the same result—an inferior 
product. 

The precocious child may be the delight of its parents, and 
still more of its grandparents; but the physiologist looks 
upon it with suspicion. This premature development of the 
nervous system tells upon the thews and sinews and upon the 
digestion. The town dweller has, as a rule, less perfect 
digestive organs than the countryman. 

Quetelet, in his well known treatise ‘‘On Man,” pointed out 
that the growth of town children is quicker than that of 
country children. The demands upon the nutritive powers 
are larger; and, consequently, we can understand how it 
comes about that the educational burden is felt more by town 
children than their country cousins. He showed that the 
growth is more rapid in girls than boys, and probably the 
effects of the labor of acquiring education are felt more by 
the girls. 

How about those myriads of small, slight, petite women of 
emotional temperament and feeble digestive power we en- 
counter on all sides, and especially on fashionable prome- 
nades? queries Dr. Fothergill. They are dwarfed organisms 
—mediocrities in all measurements. They contrast with the 
stalwart “ mothers of heroes” we still see in the country; 
those slim spinsters, whose doom it is to die unwed! They 
are the priestesses and patrons of the circulating library, and 
the modern novel; and these blighted women are but indif- 
ferent material for wife and mother. 


It may be found, concludes the learned doctor, that little 
town mites expand when restored to the country, and can 
lead a more natural life than that to which, at present, they 
are condemned by the growth of large towns, which exercise 
such malign influence upon those who dwell therein, and 
especially those who are born and reared in such towns. 

These observations are confirmed by an address of Sir 
Thomas Crawford at the Congress of the British Medical 
Association in Dublin. Army recruits drawn from town bred 
populations give by far the larger proportion of rejections, 
while the causes of rejection usually indicate a decidedly 
inferior physique. An analysis of the results from 32.324 
examinations of men made by army surgeons, from 1860 to 
1864 inclusive, showed that during those years, in which the 


' number of men required for the army averaged 6,465, and 


permitted therefore a stricter investigation of physical fitness 
both by recruits and surgeons, the rejections from all causes 
were only 372 per 1,000; while out of 132,563 men examined 
between i882 and 1886 inclusive the rejections were 416 per 
1,000. 

The conclusion seems to be warranted in England that 
town life is causing a further and further divergence between 
country and city folk in their physical characteristics and 
consequently in their mental instincts and capabilities. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SONG OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


O, sweet were the lanes with laurel, 
And mallow, and spicy bay, 

And bronzed were the fields with fallen grain 
That early July day— 

But the air was rife with trouble— 
For the gallant Paul Revere, 

As he rode through the dusky night to tell, 
That “the British were almost here,”’ 

Had sounded a prelude, to echo 
Down the fair Colonial coast, 

To call from the peaceful farms and fields 
A sturdy, dauntless host,— 

And now there had gathered, swiftly, 
In the town of the Quaker, Penn, 

With a steadfast purpose in their hearts, 
A band of earnest men. 


There was Hancock, the brave, the daring, 
And Jefferson, the wise ; 

Franklin, the prophet of honest thrift, 
And Morris, with kindly eyes ; 

And they framed a Declaration, 
That pleasant summer day, 

Which neither prince nor queen, nor sword, 
Has ever snatched away ; 

And the hard-pressed soldiers brightened, 
And through long months, fought on, 

Until kingly sway o’er their wide land ceased, 
And their right was grandly won! 


Can we sing of them too proudly, 
This early July day, 

Who out of servitude and shame, 
So bravely made a way? 

Nay—honor, praise and blessing 
Supreme, to them be given, 

Our grand old Continentals,’’ may 
Their land be long unriven 

By conflict, and with reverence, 
Their names be spoken, ever, 

While patriots and freemen, live, 
And nations stand together ! 


—Helen Chase. 


Suun delays, they breed remorse, 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee, 


- Good is best when soonest wrought, 


Lingering labor comes to naught. —Southwel/. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


BuFFALO Bucs, Bep Bucs, Morus, FLIES AND FLEAS. 


HE responses to our offer of four prizes 
—— of $25 each for the extermination of the 
PLY above named Household Pests from 
the households in the Homes of the 
World, have been numerous and wide 
spread. Some come in the form of 
recipes, some by way of suggestion, 
and others are the relations of expe- 
rience, with particulars of treatment 
and measure of success resulting there- 
from. Some of them are unnecessarily 
voluminous, and have more or less of 
detail, but all have matters of much 
interest to housekeepers and the importance attaching to 
the subject is such that we have decided to give the com- 
munications in full, for the benefit of our readers. After 
publication the entire series will be submitted to competent 
and disinterested parties for careful examination and decision 
as to who are entitled to the respective prizes offered, which 
were as follows : 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Buffalo Bug Extinguisher. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Bed Bug Finisher. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Moth Eradicator. 

Twenty-five dollars for the best Fly and Flea Exterminator. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

On the subject of Buffalo Bugs, a friend of mine, well up in 
insect destroyers, thinks the man has not been born who can 
promise or show a sure death to the Carpet Bugs. I don’t know 
whether you advised the following in Goop HOUSEKEEPING or 
not, if so it comes back to you: 

Morn Trap (No. 1).—A brick kept damp and raised one-eighth 
of an inch from the floor will collect the B moth under it, and once 
a week or oftener you can raise the brick and crush the moths on 
the floor of the closet. 

Moru Trap (No. 2).—Take a little bunch of wool (red is pre- 
ferred by some moths), place it on a piece of paper on the floor of 
the closet, etc.; the moths will collect there, and every few days 
shake the wool, and the moths will drop on the paper, then 
crush them. - 

I know these traps are good to catch and kill the moth. I'll 
take the $100 prize for traps. W. P. DRAPER. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I don’t want the $25 prize,—especially as I am debarred,—be- 
cause “ Rough on Rats” is a poison, but I want to say you will 
find little-efficacy in anything not a poison, and your readers will 
finally have to come to “ Rough on Rats,” in their extremity. 
“ Rough on Rats ” is not suited to flea extermination. 

Jersey Ciry, N. J. E. S. WELLs, 

Proprietor of “ Rough on Rats.” 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If you wish any of “ Hammond’s Slug-Shot ” for your committee 
to try, make requisition, and then, if they find a better thing, draw 
on me for $10. BENJAMIN HAMMOND. 

FISHKILL-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

For Bep BuGs.—Clean thoroughly the room and beds with hot 
water, then take an old plate, putting into it one white of egg to 
each ounce of quicksilver (mercury); beat with a steel knife till 
thoroughly mixed, then daub wherever the bugs are most likely to 
come again. It may need a second application, but I cleaned a 
room once in that way, and by always scalding the bedsteads in 
the joints during housecleaning have never needed a second, and 
have not seen a bed bug in the house for eight years. 

For Motus.—Shut tightly all windows and doors of any room 


in which moths are suspected of, and place in the room a piece of 
cloth as large as your hand (or larger if you like) saturated with 
turpentine. The turpentine, it is said, will kill any insects that do 
not havé lungs. We notice that the flies do not take kindly to the 
odor of the turpentine if you place a cloth with it in a room; leav- 
ing the doors open they will go out. 

The Flea and Buffalo Bug I have had no experience with. 
We place the turpentine in all closets, and spare rooms three or 
four times during a summer. 

Of course I expect the rewards for those two, and instead of 
sending me the $50 you may keep $10, sending me Goop HousE- 
KEEPING as long as that will pay for. Mrs. JoHN GRIMSHAW. 

E.roy, WIs. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : P 

Moths sever intrude where camphor gum is freely used. Bed 
Bugs are entirely destroyed by a persistent use of Persian Insect 
Powder. Fleas never trouble any one who uses weak carbolic 
acid to wet the skin and sprinkle the bed before retiring. This 
also prevents the attacks of the mosquito. 

The above I now to be sure. For Buffalo Bugs the most 
effective thing that I have used is naphtha. Still it does not seem 
to entirely eradicate them. Probably the only real remedy is to 
“burn your house down.” They hide in the walls and do not 
seem affected by any fumes. I have to actually pour the naphtha 
on them. I often wonder whether they have the sense of smell 
at all. Mrs. N. W. CLARK. 

EVERETT, MAss. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

After trying the usual remedies for the extermination of Bed 
Bugs, such as insect powder, alum water, corrosive sublimate, 
quicksilver with white of egg, also kerosene, I find that washing 
the slats and all parts of the bedstead infested with them with 
borax and water, and then scattering pulverized borax on the slats 
and in all crevices, that it will not only drive but keep them away. 
This is the experience of an old housekeeper. 

Pulverized borax and alum will rid a house of Croton or Water 
Bugs. I have rid my house of Carpet Bugs by using camphor, 
borax, and tar paper, but which of the three had the desired effect 
I cannot say, but attribute it to the tar paper. 

These remedies will, I hope, bring comfort to some discouraged 
housekeepers. Mrs. J. M. WARD. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For Bep BuGs.—After thoroughly cleaning the bedstead and 
room and washing the slats of the bed with strong salt water,—one 
cupful of salt to one pailful of cold water,—and drying thoroughly, 
and, if about the floor near the bedstead, scrub the floor with salt 
water also, then apply to all the lower parts of the bedstead, where 
joined and on the ends of the slats, etc., spirits of turpentine 
with a small brush, and with a stiff feather the under sur- 
face, and into all cracks about the room where these pests have 
been. If this treatment is thoroughly administered and beds, etc., 
thoroughly looked after every day, I think the pests will soon be 
exterminated. If one thorough application does not suffice try 
another, and the housewife will be well paid for her trouble. I 
like this method much better than using insect powder about the 
beds and around the room, as it is too suggestive of these horrible 
pests, and I do not like to see it about. 

The spirits of turpentine sprinkled on shelves of closets and 
placed on pieces of muslin therein will keep away Moths and 
Buffalo Bugs. Where the moth millers are numerous, place 
saucers containing spirits of turpentine about the room and they 
will soon die. 

Strong, fresh Persian powder—bought at any druggist’s (there 
seems to be a great difference in its strength)—will drive Flies out 
of a room by sprinkling it about or blowing it with one of the bel- 
lows which come for that purpose. I have entirely cleared out 
Roaches (large, black roaches) with this powder by sprinkling it 
about the floor around the range and sink in the kitchen nights 
just before going up stairs to bed, which is the time these great 
annoyances go about the house, when all is dark and quiet. I 
have come down for medicine sometimes late in the night and, 
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upon lighting the gas, would see roaches running in all directions. 
After sprinkling this Persian insect powder about for several 
nights I would find the roaches dead or just able to crawl next 
morning, when I would sweep them up and burn them. I cleared 
roaches from my china closet in the same way three or four years 
ago and have seen none since, not even in the middle of the night 
when I come down looking for them. I should think either the 
spirits of turpentine or Persian powder would destroy Fleas also, 
but I have had no experience with them, so cannot speak knowingly. 
YONKERS, N. Y. Mrs. M. E. HOLDEN. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

We will be pleased to show up our powder the American roach 
exterminator if you are troubled in any way by any of the many 
legged vermin we advertise to destroy. We shall be pleased to 
hear from you for carpet bugs ; we will say our powder will prevent 
their coming, and we destroyed thousands of them in this house 
which was overrun when we came here last July, 1887; carpets 
were eaten badly; we have seen none this season. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BRACE & LATHROP. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

What will I do about the Buffalo Bug? The lady from Malden, 
advised corrosive sublimate, as a sure thing. On the strength of 
that, I havea bottle full ready for prevention and cure. Now 
comes Mrs. J.G. M. from Buffalo, and says, it will eat holes in 
the carpet, and also there is danger from the mercury it contains, 
etc. Solomon says “ in many counselors there is safety.” 

ARLINGTON, MAss. SARAH J. BLANCHARD. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Aqua-Ammonia will kill every thing on your list of household 
pests except flies, viz., buffalo-bugs, bed-bugs, moths and fleas. 
Wood ashes will kill the larva of house and other flies. Treatment 
for bed bugs and fleas, Aqua-ammonia one quart, a large oiler, 
put the ammonia in the oiler and fill every broken place in the 
plastering and every crack not forgetting the floor. The effect is 
immediate and lasting. It will not discolor the paint, hurt varnish 
or fade carpets. For buffalo bugs and moths saturate the infected 
places, the fumes will kill. The wood ashes should be thrown in 
drains and other places where the flies come from. Kill the flies 
that are hatched with insect powder. Mrs. O. I. Morse. 

ROYALTON, VERMONT. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If there is one thing I do know thoroughly it is “the best Bed 
jug Finisher.” I am a Methodist ministers’ wife, and in Canada, 
the people furnish the parsonage. Moving every three years, 
we have had some queer experiences. Once we were sent toa 
house that, in rooms where there was no paper on the walls, the 
cracks were pretty comfortably filled by the creatures and in the 
papered rooms wherever there was a loose place they had taken 
possession. I was in despair when an old lady told me what to do. 

Fasten up all round the windows so that no air can get into the 
room. Plug up the keyhole and if there is a fire-place do the same. 
Take your bedstead to pieces and stand up against the wall, then 
take an old iron pot with a few live cinders in it, throw some rock 
brimstone on the coals and get out as quickly as possible. Stop 
all the cracks around the door and underneath the door and let 
the room stay for at least one day and night. When a room is in 
a terrible condition as was the one in the house of which I speak, I 
repeat the dose, though I saw nothing alive after the first time, 
but being the first time I had tzied the experiment I wanted to be 
sure. I never tried it with very handsome furniture, but with 
ordinary furniture, such as we find in parsonages, have had no 
trouble. It is an easy and a safe remedy. 

St. Joun, N. B. Mrs. H. P. COWPERTHWAITE. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To Destroy BEep BuGs.—Rub the bedsteads in the joints 
with equal parts of spirits of turpentine and kerosene oil. 

To EXTERMINATE FLEAs.—Sprinkle camomile flowers in the 
beds, and the fleas will leave. 

To drive away fleas from dogs and cats, saturate a string with 
oil of pennyroyal, and tie it around them. By repeating this ap- 
plication every twelve or 15 days the fleas will leave, 


To PRESERVE FuRS AND WOOLEN CLOTHING FROM MoTHs.— 
I thoroughly beat the furs with thin rattan, and air them for 
several hours, then carefully comb with aclean comb, wrap them 
up in newspapers perfectly tight, and put them away ina tight 
chest lined with tin or cedar wood, Take them out in the sun at 
least once a month; thoroughly beating them. The printing ink 
on the newspapers is just as good as camphor, being very disa- 
greeable to the moth. Camphor may also be spread among the 
woolen goods. 

Fiy Porson.—Boil one-quarter of an ounce of small chips 
quassia in one pint of water, and four ounces of molasses. Flies 
drink this with avidity, and are soon destroyed by it. 

St. Louis, Mo. CHARLES SCHRAUDENBACH. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Weare tormented to death with Moths, but cannot find out where 
they breed. They seem to come up in the partitions. We have 
no trouble in things we put away, but they get into the furniture 
and things in use. Our bay windows are of wood, slated (the 
house is brick), and these are packed with mineral wool. We 
begin to think they must breed there. Did anybody else ever 
know it to happen? I suppose the case is hopeless if it is so. 

BuFFALO, N. Y. Mrs. J. G. Munn. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

After trying many highly recommended remedies for destroying 
Bed Bugs, I have found only one perfect one, namely, very hot 
alum water. One summer during my absence at the sea shore the 
servant’s room got into a frightful condition from a trunk the cook 
had brought. After trying many things I took the strong alum 
(lump) and let it come to a boil in sufficient water to saturate every 
crack in the floor and under the wash-boards and in every crevice 
of the bedstead, and was never annoyed by them again. Their 
number was legion and size immense, but they were not powerful 
enough to resist the alum. Three years ago we bought the house 
we now occupy. I had an opportunity to examine the bedsteads 
and saw numerous of the shed coats of the former occupants. Be- 
fore moving in, after thoroughly cleaning I applied the hot alum 
water to every crack around the wash-boards, and have never seen 
one of the pests. It is perfectly safe, and if it does crystallize on 
the bedsteads, that can all be removed with a damp cloth after it is 
dry. I am sure you can not hear of a more efficient or a safer 
remedy. 

Morn ERADICATOR.—The only protection against Moths that I 
use is simply to wrap the article (if medium size) in several news- 
papers; write the name of the article on the outer one (for future 
convenience) and pack away in a large box lined with tar paper. 
The overcoats and heavy dresses I sew up in the winter night- 
shirts, and hang up on the clothes wires that you can buy so 
cheaply and keep the coats in nice shape. If the nightshirts do 
not hold out I sew them in sheets. If care is taken to put them 
away before the moths get at them it is effectual, as they never 
eat through muslin. Mrs. J. K. WUNDER. 

GERMANTOWN (PHILADELPHIA), PA. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To begin with, Bed Bugs cannot be gotten rid of without you 
strip the room they are in of all furniture, draperies and tapestry. 
Strip the paper from the wall and carry to a distance from the 
house and burn. Then use common kerosene oil, and use plenty 
of it ; use it a couple of times in twenty-four hours. Be sure to use 
it in all the cracks and crevices, also the cracks of the floor. Then 
wash all the floor and wood work; take one pound of glue, one 
pound of pulverized alum ; put the glue to soak in cold water until 
soaked out all white and soft. Put the alum on the stove ina tin 
pan and turn about a gallon of boiling water on it, until all is dis- 
solved. Then gradually add the two mixtures together, stirring 
all the time so they shall not jell, and if inclined to do so add 
more of the hot water; then, while the liquid is boiling hot, go 
thoroughly over the walls with it, and after that your walls are 
ready to finish. If bugs get into a house, I find there is but one 
way to get rid of them, and that is to make a thorough cleaning of 
them. If the directions are followed there will not be any bugs. 

New LEBANON, N. Y. ‘Mrs. Harry Don, 
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Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Noticing in Goop HovUSEKEEPING which came to-day your 
offer concerning “ Household Pests,” I venture to enter the list of 
competing housewives. A tedious and disgusting experience with 
Bed Bugs was finally ended by the use of Pyrethrum. We first 
tried it against Flies, and found it effectual. Then we scattered 
it freely where Red Ants collected. It was sure death to those 
insidious little plagues. From our success with these insects we 
were inspired to try it on an infested bed, and with two applications 
freed ourselves from the trial. The bed—an old-style spring bed— 
was thoroughly dusted, sand papered and washed. While still 
damp the powder was blown into every crack, crevice and corner 
with the little bellows that came with the powder. The bugs never 
appeared after the first, but we made a second application after 
two weeks lest nits might have been hatched or some survived 
to begin anew. This was years ago and there has been no sign 
of any bugs since. It is best to buy the powder in bulk from the 
druggist as it is more likely to be fresh and strong. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Mrs. T. O. Roor. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Oil of sassafras is a most thorough and pleasant finisher of the 
bed bug. Applied twice a month, with a feather or small brush, to 
the crevices of a bed, it will keep them out, even if the walls are 
infested. To atraveler it would bea great advantage to take a 
vial, so as to sprinkle it around over the sheet, that a quiet rest be 
obtained, for these, or any other pests, will not approach where it 
is. There are two kinds of sassafras,—the white and the red. The 
first named is almost inert; the red is the most essential oil. 
Pieces of the red bark can be placed inside the corners of the mat- 
tress. The oil is very reasonable. Here the sassafras is found in 
great quantities, and the Indians sell it on the streets. Little chips 
from the roots are steeped as is tea and drank as a blood purifier 
in the spring; some use it entirely in preference to tea or coffee, 
but used too long it thins the blood too much. To all, the aroma 
is quite refreshing. The oil can be applied as often as one desires. 

MoBILE, ALA. Mrs. A. EGBERT RUSSELL. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have tried a great many things to rid our house of those house- 
hold pests called “bed bugs” with discouraging results, until I 
tried alum, which was followed by the best results possible. 

My recipe is: Dissolve one pound of alum in scant two quarts 
of water. Let it remain over night, till all the alum is dissolved, 
then, with a brush, apply boiling hot to all the joints and crevices 
of the bedstead. Brush all the cracks in the floor and mopboards. 
Keep it boiling hot while using. Dust a little powdered alum in 
the corners and nooks of the mattress and bolster. You will find 
it will prove a warmer reception than bugs will wish to try a second 
time. Croton bugs, ants and roaches dislike it as much as bed bugs. 

For fleas I should recommend dalmation insect powder well 
rubbed in. A little put on hot coals will kill flies if left in a room 
five or ten minutes. If there are screens in a room, the smoke 
arising therefrom will soon go out without allowing other flies to 
come in. Mrs. F. KocHuer. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I notice your call for recipes to exterminate household pests, and 
it gives me great pleasure to send you my experience with bed 
bugs, which I consider worse than all the others combined. 

Three years ago I received a number of large boxes from Mexico 
containing curios and household articles. Shortly after they were 
unpacked I found several bed bugs, and soon, to my horror, they 
spread so rapidly that I feared I should have to vacate my new 
house. I tried kerosene, insect powder and numerous other reme- 
dies, but all failed to rid the house of them. Finally I bought 
quicksilver, put it in all the cracks and places in the house where 
the bugs were and since then I have wever had ome. Mix the quick- 
silver in any quantity you may desire with the beaten whites of 
eggs, apply with a feather and it remains effective for years. For 
outbuildings burn brimstone and apply crude carbolic to the crev- 
ices. Both are perfectly harmless, but must be handled carefully. 
Waco, TEXAS. Mrs. EDWARD Topsy, JR. 


FLIES AND FLEAS. 
How One HousEKEEPER EXTERMINATED THE PEsTs. 

“Speaking of insect pests,” said Mrs. Spinks, impressively, 
“ Do you know that one summer my sitting-room was perfectly 
alive with fleas? Oh, the horrid things!” and Mrs. Spinks 
shuddered at the recollection. 

“ The children would have cats,” she continued, “ and the cats 
would have kittens, and the feline families would form undesirable 
acquaintances. The result was, that One fine day, just after the 
family had gone away on a little vacation, leaving me alone in the 
house, I discovered that the kittens were in process of being 
eaten alive with fleas, and, what was far worse, my sitting-room 
was full of the disgusting insects. 

“ After I had partially recovered from the horror of the dis- 
covery, I fell promptly to work to exterminate the little pests, 
supposing that it would be a very simple matter. But alas for 
the vanity of human hopes, I was soon undeceived. I had the 
carpet taken up and thoroughly beaten, and in the meantime 
I poured boiling soapsuds upon the floor and gave it a most 
thorough scalding and washing. ThenI relaid the carpet with 
much peace of mind. But within fifteen minutes I found that it 
was just as full of fleas as ever. It sounds almost incredible, 
but it’s strictly true. 

“ Then,” continued Mrs. Spinks, “I_ mentally drummed up for 
review all the insecticides I had ever heard of, andafter considera- 
ble cogitation I decided to try benzine. Surely, the flea who 
could survive benzine must have been predestinated for centen- 
arian honors. To decide was to act, and I soon had the floor 
thoroughly sprinkled, using two quarts of the odorous stuff. I 
repeated the dose the next day, and mentally repeated Czsar’s 
immortal words. But it is an annihilating fact thatin spite of any 
heroic remedy the fleas were more numerous than ever. They 
seemed to thrive upon benzine. 

“Then, indeed, did the iron enter my soul. 

“ But I would not—indeed, I could not—giveit upso. I began to 
search the cyclopedias, and read everything I could find about 
fleas; and with a great deal of scientific information, I learned 
that wormwood was ‘sure death’ tothem. I procured a quantity 
of the leaves, pulverized them, and elaborately dusted the floor 
with the powder. The result was to convince me that fleas were 
vegetarians. At any rate, the wormwood had no visible effect 
upon them, and their number seemed to increase rather than di- 
minish. 

“Then I tried sulphur. I shut the room up tight and set up an 
altar-fire of sulphur, replenishing the sacred flames until the smoke 
began to curl out from the shingles of the roof and I was afraid of 
a visit from the fire department. 

“ And still the fleas prospered and multiplied. 

“T was fairly at my wits’ end, and really began to contemplate 
the possibility of suicide. But just in the nick of time I happened 
tothink of Persian insect powder. I don’t know why I didn’t 
think of it sooner, but soit was. I forthwith procured a small 
quantity and peppered the floor with it; and to my inexpressible 
joy, it killed every flea. Not one was left to tell the tale. A single 
application sufficed. And now, when any one says ‘fleas,’ I say 
‘ Persian insect powder,’ for I know that it is a perfect, thorough 
and harmless exterminator. 

“ T was so pleased with my success with the fleas,” Mrs. Spinks 
went on, “that I forthwith tried the powder on the flies. I puta 
little of it on a sheet of paper, mounted a chair, flew the powder 
toward the ceiling, repeating the operation at each corner of 
the room. The result answered my fondest expectations. When 
the powder had settled to the floor I swept the room carefully, 
and in the sweepings were the dead bodies of the whole colony 
of flies. 

“For every imaginable sort and description of insect, as well 
for flies and fleas, Persian insect powder is an infallible extermi- 
nator; and the beauty of it is, that for human beings—or, for that 
matter, for every living thing that has lungs and breathes—it is 
perfectly harmless. It is a safe, easy, and effectual insecticide.” 

So far Mrs. Spinks; and it only remains for the present writer 
to add that she is a most estimable and trustworthy woman and 
that her narrative is entitled to the fullest credit and belief. 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT. Eva H. JOHNSON. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the Worid.|\—Gcoop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


POEM IDENTIFIED 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
The poem beginning, 
“One day, in desolate wind-swept space,”’ 


is entire as quoted. Its author is T. B. Aldrich, and its title, I 
think, “Identity.” It was used as a theme for a painting by 
Elihu Vedder some few years ago. Some of the lines strike me as 
slightly misquoted but I have not the book by me to verify. 

S. F. D. 


BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Fire alone will destroy those abominable pests—black ants— 
which so trouble your correspondent “J. B.,” of June 9. Find the 
nest, generally a mound of earth built by themselves somewhere 
near the house infested, and on a pleasant day, when the ants are 
at work at home, flood the nest with kerosene oil and set it on fire. 
A few applications will exterminate them. G. A. M. 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


To Get RID oF ANTs. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

J. B., of Memphis, Tenn., wants to know how to destroy black 
ants. 

Take a sponge as large as acocoanut, wet it and wring it out 
dry, place it on a plate and sprinkle sugar over it, and put it 
where the ants will find it. The sponge will soon be filled with 
ants, then have ready a pan of boiling water, and put the sponge 
quickly into it, then rinse out the sponge and set the trap again; 
repeat this for several days and the ants will have disappeared. 

I would like to know how to exterminate water bugs; is there 
anything more effectual than Persian powder? _& WL 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the inquiry of M. J. S. in Goop HousEKEEPING of 
June 9, I would say that both recipes are equally good, she should 
try each and see. Therecipe given in “Ten Dollars Enough ” has 
sugar added because the muffins are made with compressed yeast 
which always requires it, the powerful leaven destroying the natural 
sugar of wheat. It is not necessary with dry or home made yeast. 
The addition of shortening is as much a matter of taste in muffins 
as in bread. 

I prefer to set bread in the morning when it can be properly at- 
tended to when ready, using compressed yeast. It is quite impos- 
sible to give the quantity of cochineal, use it drop by drop, stirring 
the while until the tint is attained. CATHERINE OWEN. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 

Editor of GooD HouSEKEEPING : 

In your issue for May 26 I read in the “ Page of Fugitive Verse” 
a poem entitled “ Which Shall It Be?” which is “ unidentified ” 
and not quite correctly given. It names only six children and 
there should be seven. It was written by Mrs. Ethelinda Beers, 
born in Goshen, N. Y., and her nom de plume is “ Ethel Lynn.” 
A short account of her and some of her poems may be found in 
“Waifs and Their Authors,” by A. A. Hopkins. She wrote, “All 
Quiet Along the Potomac To-night,” “ Weighing the Baby,” and 
others. I enclose a correct copy of “ Which Shall It Be?” taken 
from her book of poems. 


CHARLESTOWN, MAss. 


WHiIcH SHALL IT Be? 
Which shall it be? Which shall it be? 
I looked at John—John looked at me. 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as tho’ my locks were jet.) 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak ; 
“Tell me again what Robert said; ’’ 
And then I, list’ning, bent my head. 
“This is his letter : 
*I will give 

A house and land while you shall live, 
If in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.’ ”’ 
I looked at John’s old garments worn ; 
I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty and work and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this. 

“Come, John,” said I, 
“ We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep.” So, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 
First to the cradle lightly stepped 
Where the new nameless baby slept. 
** Shall it be Baby?” whispered John. 
I took his hand and hurried on 
To Lily’s crib. Her sleeping grasp 
Held her old doll within its clasp, 
Her damp curls laid like gold alight, 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 
Softly her father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir,— 
Then, huskily, said John, “‘ Not her! not her!” 
We stooped beside the trundle bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 
In sleep so pitiful and fair ; 
I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
“ He’s but a baby, too,”’ said I, 
And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
“No, for a thousand crowns, not him!” 
We whispered, while our eyes were dim. 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— : 
Could he be spared? ‘‘ Nay, He who gave, 
Bade us befriend him to his grave; 
Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough for such as he; 
And so,” said John, ‘I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above, 
And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
“ Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 
Isaidto John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl astray 
Across her cheek in wilful way, 
And shook his head, ‘’ Nay, love, hot thee!” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 
Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. ‘‘ No, John, no; 
I cannot, will not let him go?” 
And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not give one child away ; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 
We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 


—Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers. 
M. A. TROWBRIDGE. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 


CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] 
1 12. _HIDDEN POETS. 

A (1). . es hangs low o’er the mountains, 
And hides their cold (2). . . . sides, 

While on the (3)...... below them 
The moonlight (4). . . .-dly glides. 

Across the widespread (5)..... 
The (6)..... wind softly blows, 

And bears a(7)..... , weird cadence, 
As though ’twould a tale disclose ; 

Oras though it were a(8)......... 
Like a (9). . . . onits tireless wing, 

Bringing a message from far-off (10). ..... > 
Some tender (11). .... to sting ; 

A message to some fond (12). .... 

And cause him endless strife. 


And he knelt and (17)..... in the (18)..... , hight air, 


On a (19) . . by the clear (20) ae -ide, 
And the drops of er o’er his cheeks rolled down 
As he thought of his love who died 
Beneath the (22)...... -wood tree, 
Where the (24). ..... swept (25)..... and fast. 
Now, freed from the bonds of (26)...... : 
Which months before had passed, 
A (27). . . « young (28). . reclined at ease 
And waited for one so dear, 
Whose (29). . . . footsteps he yearned to hear, 


Beyond the (30). ..... near. 
At last, across some rising (31). ...... 
He hears a (32). . ., young voice, 


And (33) . . he loves it, none can tell— 
’Tis the maiden of his choice, 
As fair and bright as a light winged (34). . .; 
Her (35)... . . she flies to meet, 
And her hair, like a (36). ..... of shining gold, 
Hangs midway to her feet. 
The moonbeams seem to (37). ..... locks 
With the touch of a (38)......... ’s art; 
From ’neath her (39) . . they’ve freedom sought 
To ensnare his (40). . . . heart. 


At last they meet ’neath the (41)... .. walls, 
Where friars in days of old, 

Directed by the aged (42). .... 
Their beads in silence told. 

Beneath the walls, now (43). .... and grim, 
He drew her to his side 

BUS. gems and gold, 
“T hope (45). . . . be my bride.” 

Her answer was far (46)........ 
Than oft is found in (47)... .. ; 

She told her (48). .... —but never mind, 
It all was to his glory. 

They kissed and parted near the (49)... 
Through which the water ran,— 

» quite, of sluggishness. 
Imagine, if you can, 

The moral of this (51). ... . rhyme, 
All those who run may (52). . 

Or rather could if they had (53)..... 
Sense, and that, indeed, they’!] need. 


PRIZES. 


The following Prizes are offered for the first three correct solu- 


tions received of the above: 
FIRST. 


One year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SECOND. 


A copy of Catherine Owen’s “ TEN DoLLARS ENouGu,” bound 


in cloth. 


THIRD. 

Any single volume of the GooD HOUSEKEEPING SERIES: “ Per- 
fect Bread,” “A Key to Cooking,” “ Six Cups of Coffee,” “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty Diners,” or “ In the Sick Room.” 


113.—CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In dafte, but not in subdue ; 
In sorrow and also in woe ; 
In duster, but not in command ; 

With your friend, but ah! not with your foe; 
Teetotalers and tipplers both use me; 

In whiskey I’m now almost lost ; 

In court-room, but never in jail, 

Where one went in d-fault of the cost; 
In the judgment, but not in the charge; 
With the guz/ty who can’t be at large; 
In the Aai/ of artillery’s rattle; 

In dayonet which oft wins the battle. 


My whole is most dear to the Yankee boy, 
Filling his heart with pride and joy. 


114.—ACROSTIC. 

High priest of the Persians. 
An erection on which offerings were burned. 
The name of two muscles. 
A bird. 
To listen. 
A bird of prey. 
A constellation. 
One of the two parts of a conic surface which meet at the 
vertex. 

The primals spell the name of a noted man. 


St = 


G. H. G. 


115.—ANAGRAMS. 

The following list of anagrams consists of common nouns, verbs, 

adjectives and an adverb: 
1. A titled bore. 
2. Rich store. 
3. Song odes. 
4. Sour thin men. 
5. An icy ship. 
6. Air garden. 
7. Ground sea. 
8. Lays on calico. 
9. Vice dies. 

10. Spider nets. 
11. Mouse idol. 
12, energy. 
13. Cure a cat. 
14. I trap mail. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 80 ) 


109.—A SQUARE. 


Answer.— POs Tf 
OBOE 


110.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—Chest-nut. 


111.—BEHEADINGS. 
Answers.— 


1. F-arm. 2. M-arrow. 3. A-corn. 4. R-owed. 5. I-reland. 
6. O-leander. 7. N-ear. 8. C-law. 9. R-an. 10. A-gain. 11. 
W.ail. 12. F-aint. 13. O-range.' 14. R-ant. 15. D-ream. F. 
Marion Crawford. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Correct answers have been received to Nos. 110 and 111 from 
N. A. Leeds, New York City; M.S. H., Newark, N. J.; and to 
No. 111 from B. Schuarr, West Brighton, N. x. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY 7, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKBEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MAkIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with: the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A/Z manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


“The Man in the Moon” gives the third instalment—Chapters 
V and VI—of his account of Planetary Housekeeping, furnishing 
some amazing particulars for the benefit of mundane housekeepers. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole has “ Vulgarity and Vulgarisms” as a 
text for Chapter XVIII of her valuable “ Philosophy of Living” 
Series. 

Helena Rowe makes No. XIII of her popular “ Family Fashions 
and Fancies ” of interest to all our lady readers. 

Clarissa Potter has pleasant and practical instructions on the 
subject of teaching the Children of the Household “ The Care of 
Chambers and their Clothing.” 

“ Music as She is Executed” is amusingly rehearsed, with more 
of truth than poetry in the rehearsal. 

Frances B. James, a London contributor, writes understandingly 
of “ Kitchen Offices in English Country Homes.” 

“ Country against Town Life” has full and interesting discussion. 

No. II of “ Decorating One’s Own China,” gives valuable in- 
struction in this branch of household art. 

Augusta S. Prescott makes useful suggestions regarding “ Sum- 
mer Fancy Work,” for the consideration of Busy Housewives. 

“The Care of Milk” and “Salads” have attention from con- 
tributors who know whereof they write, and “An Ideal Living 
Room” has a clearly drawn pen picture. 

A liberal instalment of the replies to the offer of $100 in Prizes 
for the best papers on the extermination of Household Pests, such 
as “ Buffalo Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Flies and Fleas,” has place 
to the extent of three full pages. These papers cover so wide a 
range of treatment of these pests, that the completed Series cannot 
fail to be of immense value to every housekeeper in the Homes of 
the World. 

In addition to the well filled Bill of Fare from our prose writers, 
“Washing Dishes” is practically dished up and pleasantly pre- 
sented in verse, while another contributor sings of “ Baby Fal,” 
sweetly and tenderly, and still another brings a charming bouquet 
of “Wild Flowers” for table adornment, flanked by a well made 
description of home made “ Pies,” and set to the blissful music of 
“The Rain,” the poetic procession closing up its ranks with an 
ode to “ July,” and a patriotic “ Song for the Fourth of July.” 

Rather a varied and rich Bill of Fare, for mid-summer, of which 
all the world is invited to partake, at the moderate cost of “ Ten 
Cents a Copy,”—rich in variety, well served and—good. 


OYOLING FOR WOMEN. 

The exercise of riding a tricycle is one highly to be recom- 
mended for women, especially young women who have nothing 
to do but imagine that they have got all the ills under the sun. 
A primary effect of riding is to strengthen the muscles, not 
only of the lower extremities, but those of the abdomen, chest 
and the arms, which are constantly being excited to contract. 
The stagnant air in the lungs is more thoroughly expelled and 
the apparatus of breathing is more powerfully acted upon by 
the greater dfficulty of respiration and aspiration experienced in 
quickly propelling a tricycle. The more effectual expulsion of 
the stagnant air from the lungs is of very favorable influence 
upon the change of matter in the human body, in so far as the 
entry of oxygenated air into the lungs is thereby increased, and 
oxygen is one of our most important means of nourishment. 
Those who wish to expand their chests should mount a tricycle. 

English women are as famous for propelling these three-wheeled 
vehicles as they are famous as pedestrians. One lady writes 
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that she never enjoyed such good health as during “this, my 
first cycling year.” She rode 100 miles the first month ; 210 the 
next; then 300 miles a month until in the last two months of 
the season she rode 500 miles each, making 2,166 miles in eight 
months, a part of the time being lost by foreign travel. A 16- 
year-old girl writes that she has ridden four miles to school on 
her tricycle; and a 10-year-old girl rode 150 miles in a little 
over four months. Ladies make tours on their wheels, and, if 
they have some talent at making sketches, they derive addi- 
tional pleasure. The tandem rides that Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell have made with their sketch books are famous. 

New England ladies seem to be foremost in this kind of ex- 
ercise, The ladies of Boston, says a newspaper of that city, 
are realizing that a tricycle ride is a most delightful and exhil- 
arating pastime, and that it also combines pleasure with the best 
of practical, common-sense exercise, insuring health and spirits, 
while it is also an economical means of rapid transit. Within 
the past season, says another newspaper of that city, the num- 
ber of women who ride the tricycle has increased materially and 
a tour for several days is occasionally the result. 

A certain woman known to a correspondent of Bicycling News, 
who was of very delicate health and confirmed invalid habits, 
and who for years had never been able to walk beyond her own 
gate or.to take any prolonged drive in her carriage, so improved 
herself by gradual attempts to propel a tricycle that she was 
able to achieve her six or eight miles in a morning without the 
least fatigue. 

A Washington tricycler writes that the exercise “ thoroughly 
distributes the blood to every portion of the system, promotes 
digestion, strengthens the muscles of the limbs, keeps the feet 
and clothing from the dampness and slop of the streets, while 
it protects and supports the spinal column in such a manner 
that the brain is not exhausted but invigorated by an exercise 
that may be continued for hours. Let every feeble, nervous 
woman try it, and she will soon find her limbs rotund, cheeks 
ruddy and step elastic.” 

In Chicago, as well as in Boston and Washington, the tricycle 
is finding more and more favor with women, and everywhere 
and in every instance where nothing unreasonable is attempted 
to be done, the testimony is a most positive commendation of 
the exercise as a means, not only of building up the health of 
women, but of contributing to their enjoyment and happiness of 


- mind and body. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Too much cannot be said in its favor.—Be/lows Falls (Vt.) Times. 


Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING is as clean a publication as the homes 
that it aims to represent.—Boston Commonwealth. 


It continues to grow in grace and favor and is invaluable to all 
good housekeepers.—Rochester (NV. Y.) Union and Advertiser. 


“Shouldn’t know how to keep house without it,” is the verdict 
of all who have taken GooD HOUSEKEEPING. No magazine is 
better adapted to both young and experienced housekeepers than 
is this.—Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


The Springfield, Mass., Fortnightly magazine, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, is practical, economical and yet liberal in suggestions, 
invaluable alike to the novice and the expert. It contains a vast 
deal of prudent, careful experience in kitchen management, while 
in literary and other directions it is equally commendable.—Syra- 
cuse(N. Y.) Herald. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 
Clean piano keys with a soft rag dipped in alcohol. 
Egg stains on silver can be taken off with table salt and a wet rag" 


To clean doorplates use a solution of ammonia in water, applied 
with a rag. 

Leather chair seats may be revived by rubbing them with well- 
beaten white of egg. 


“ Coffee boiled is coffee spoiled.” This is an old “hint,” but 
it should never be forgotten. 

Clothespins boiled a few minutes and quickly dried once or 
twice a month become more durable. 


A good rule for the use of the different kinds of flour is to use 
pastry flour wherever baking powder is used and bread flour 
with yeast. 

Never throw away cold potatoes, as there are so many delicious 
ways in which they may be warmed over and made into new dishes. 


Nice tablecloths and napkins should not be allowed to become 
much soiled, so that they will require vigorous rubbing with soap 
or in hot water. 


A pan of sliced raw onions placed in a room where there is 
diphtheria will absorb the poison and prevent the disease from 
spreading. The onions should be buried every morning and fresh 
ones cut up. 


Wise housekeepers make their own cracker crumbs or dust 
instead of buying the prepared stuff that comes done up in paper 
boxes “ all ready to use.” The lid covers a multitude of un- 
certain lies. 


To take rust out of steel, rub the steet with sweel oil; in a day 
or two rub with finely powdered unslacked lime until the rust all 
disappears, then oil again, roll in woolen, and put ina dry place, 
especially if it be table cutlery. 

Flour is a great absorbent of any smells that may be adjacent to 
it. Therefore, never store it near onions, fish, or any other odor- 
ous substance. It is best stored in a cool, dry, but airy place, and 
should always be sifted just prior to use. 


Milk should immediately after milking be cooled by ice or running 
water. When that is done the can, or whatever it is in, should be 
left open. The milk should be frequently stirred ; otherwise it will 
cool unevenly, and if so it will quickly sour. 

If a cellar has a damp smell and cannot be thoroughly ventilated, 
a few trays of charcoal set around on the floor, shelves and ledges 
will make the air pure and sweet. Ifa large basketful of charcoal 
be placed in a damp cellar where milk is kept, there will be no 
danger of it becoming tainted. . 

Housekeepers who have white marble stoops, halls or walks to 
keep clean, can save time and labor by having them washed with 
a mop which has been dipped in boiling hot water and soda. A 
good deal of soda should be put in the water and allowed to dis- 
solve. It is astonishingly effective. 

A remedy for tender feet is cold water, about two quarts, two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia, one tablespoonful of bay rum. Sit 
with the feet immersed for ten minutes, gently throwing the water 
over the limbs upward to the knee. Then rub dry with a crash 
towel, and all the tired feeling is gone. This recipe is good fora 
sponge bath also. 

The very best nourishment for invalids and children is the juice 
pressed from a steak or mutton chop thoroughly trimmed and 
boiled about five minutes. The meat for this purpose should be 
cut at least three-quarters of an inch thick. The juice may be 
extracted from the meat by alemon squeezer or a meat press 
which comes for this purpose. 


A material for fastening knives or forks intg their handles is 
much needed. The best cement which is used for this purpose is 
made by melting one pound of colophony, bought of any druggist, 
and eight ounces of sulphur. It may be kept ina bar or reduced 
to powder. Take one part powder and mix with iron filings, fine 
sand or brick dust, and fill the cavity of the handle, heat the 
stem of the handle, then heat the stem of the knife or fork and 
insert. When cold it will be found to be firm in its place. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


The Family Caterer. 

Something really new in the line of cook books and bills of fare 
does not often come to hand, now that’ cooking schools abound 
and a whole literature of culinary works has come into existence. 
To produce a work as unique as “ The Family Caterer and Good 
Cook,” by Miss A. B. Williams of this city, is no mear. achieve- 
ment, and Miss Williams adds to hers the further distinction that 
it is as excellent in practical utility as it is novel. The Caterer is 
acalender containing, with the name of every day in the year, a 
bill of fare for breakfast, dinner and tea or lunch, the whole beau- 
tifully printed on heavy cards so held together with a silk cord 
thatit can be hung up and each card turned back as desired. 
The weary housekeeper who asks “ What shall we have for dinner 
to day?” or, “I am tired of trying to think what to get for break- 
fast,” can find the way out of her perplexity here, for no two meals 
in the Caterer’s bills of fare for the entire 365 days are alike. 
The arrangement and nomenclature are such that the caterer is as 
good for one year as for another, and it can be used, therefore, 
until worn out. The dishes are such as appear on the tables of 
families of moderate means, and the recipes are given in “ The 
Good Cook,” a handsome little book of 51 pages accompanying 
the Caterer. Each of these recipes has been practically tested by 
a housekeeper in this city whose table has an enviable reputation. 
We believe that “ The Family Caterer and Good Cook ” will meet 
the practical wants of the average American family. It is published 
by the author and sold through the American News Company. 


Before the Curfew. 

Some of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s later poems are included in 
this volume. They all have the distinct flavor of the Autocrat 
about them, some of them being even the poetization of youthful 
buoyancy, though their author unites many winters with the eter- 
nal summer that is in his soul. Of the lively character that is par- 
ticularly Dr. Holmes’s, are “ The Angel Thief,” “ A Loving-Cup 
Song,” “ At the Saturday Club,” and “ Post Prandial.” The fire 
of “Old Ironsides” lingers in some of the poems as much as the 
occasion calls it out. There are several poems of occasion,—a 
kind in which Dr. Holmes excels. Among the poems of a soberer 
and exquisitely poetic character are “ No Time like the Old Time,” 
“The Dead Singer ” (Longfellow), “Poem for the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of Harvard College,” 
and “Two Poems of Harriet Beecher Stowe on his Seventieth 
Birthday,” while the doctor’s noted satire is shown in “ The Morn- 
ing Visit” to a sick person. Dr. Holmes prefaces this volume 
with the lines: 

“ Alone, beneath the darkened sky, 

With saddened heart and unstrung lyre, 
I heap the spoils of years gone by, 
And leave them with a long-drawn sigh, 
Like drift-wood brands that glimmering lie, 
- Before the ashes hide the fire.” 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. 


Noble Deeds. 

“ Noble Deeds of our Fathers, as Told by Soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, Gathered Around the Old Bell of Independence,” is the 
name of an interesting book, adapted for supplementary reading 
in schools, and for school libraries, the purpose of which is to 
awaken in the minds of young people veneration of the heroes of 

' the American Revolution, and to cultivate that spirit of patriotism so 
needful to ensure the permanence of the form of government under 
which we now live. The book is well illustrated, and the stories 
of the chief men of the Revolution are so connected as to give 
a general interest to all; the “ Old Beil of Independence” being 
the rallying point of the veteran story-tellers. Every phase of the 
struggle is presented, and the moral and religious character of our 
forefathers, even when engaged in deadly conflict, is depicted with 
great clearness. The young reader,—indeed, older readers will 
like the stories,—will be deeply interested in the story of Lafayette’s 
return to this country, of reminiscences of Washington, of the 
night before the Battle of Brandywine, of the first prayer in Con- 
gress, of the patriotic women of that day, stories of adventure re 
garding Gen. Wayne, the traitor Arnold, the Massacre of Wyom- 


ing, the capture of Gen. Prescott, and in other narratives equally 
interesting and important. Such a book at this time ought to, and 
will receive a cordial reception, because of its worth and the prin- 
ciples which it seeks to inculcate. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Adventures of a Widow. 

Perhaps when Bond street was the home of New York aristoc- 
racy, there existed such a class of sycophants as those of which 
Mr. Edgar Fawcett tells us in the adventures of the rich and pretty 
Mrs. Varick—a class of male and female Bohemians, but they 
do not exist now, save in Mr. Fawcett’s fertile imagination. The 
story is attractive, however, and readable. Mrs. Varick returns 
from Europe, becoming acquainted with an improbable Irish 
journalist en route. He fills her not too thoroughly balanced 
brain with the idea of forming a sa/on at which all sorts of writers, 
poets, artists and the like shall assemble. The story goes on to 
tell of the enemies with which she meets. It all reads very 
prettily, improbable though it may be. If it be meant as a satire, 
itis a success, and sketches of certain phases of New York society 
are searching and faithful pen pictures. But if the reader isa 
simple “lay man ” let him not think the journalists of America are 
“ beats "—if he does, he had better leave Mr. Fawcett’s story un- 
read. Boston: Ticknor & Company. Price 50 cents, paper. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast. 

The study of Folk lore, long recognized by scholars as one of 
the most important means of deciphering the early intellectural 
and religious history of the human race, has taken on a popu- 
lar phase and not a few dilgent students are assiduously gather- 
ing the rich, but disappearing materials afforded by the native 
races of the United States and the negroes of the South. 
“ Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,” by Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
is a valuable and entertaining contribution to this literature. Mr. 
Jones does not attempt to give to his myths from the rice fields 
and sea islands the literary setting that Joel Chandler Harris has 
given to the negro lore of middle Georgia, but they have a quality 
of their own, unlike that of the myths of the inland negroes, which 
is faithfully preserved in Mr. Jones’s pages. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Springfield, W. F. Adams Company. Price $1. 


Lost in a Great City. 

If republication be a test of literary success, Miss Amanda M. 
Douglass, of whose popularity there is no question, has achieved 
it. Anew edition has just appeared of “ Lost in a Great City,” 
which is regarded by many readers as, on the whole, her most ab- 
sorbing story. The plot is the familiar one of a lost child and the 
long search for missing relatives, but Miss Douglass works it out 
in a distinct and characteristic fashion of her own with many 
fine touches. There is a purpose in all of her novels which is 
always good and does not seem in the least to impair them for the 
public appetite. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper 50 cents. 


One Maid’s Mischief. 

A new novel by G. Manville Fenn, author of “The Story of 
Anthony Grace,” “ Double Cunning,” “The Master of the Cere- 
monies,” and other stories, bears this rather taking title, and pre- 
sumably is equally as interesting as are the other novels by Mr. 
Fenn. It is a book of over 360 pages set in nonpariel and sold for 
30 cents. In sizable type and two volumes it would undoubtedly 
be very readable, but in the style in which it is presented its 
perusal would entail far too much wear and tear upon the reader’s 
eyesight. The game is hardly worth the powder. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. . 


The Second Son. 

T. B. Aldrich and M. O. W. Oliphant have united in writing a 
story of a very readable nature. It is an English romance of 
temperament and temper, influenced largely by differences between 
an acquired and an inherited rank. The descriptive portions of the 
story are graceful and realistic, they include minute accounts of 
the vulgarity and injustice of high-born personages and the paltry 
ambitions of some who are lately rich, together with an exquisite 
portrayal of nobility of character in “the second son” who ex- 
pected nothing and of whom nothing was expected. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Price $1.50. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 
With many a turn my steps I take, 
In many a crook and crevice, 
And many a biscuit I must bake 
For Maud and me and Levis. 
I sweep, I dust, I cook, I rise 
Up in the morning early, 
I wash the breakfast dishes, and 
I churn, and dress the baby, 
I make the dust and dry leaves fly 
Against my new broom fairly, 
I chatter, chatter as I go, 
Because I rest so rarely, 
‘* For men may come and men may go, 
. But I go on forever, ever, 
I go on forever.” 
I move about and in and out, 
While here the chickens feeding, 
And here and there at a hawk to shout, 
But little they are heeding. 
I walk, I run, I skip, I hop 
From one thing to another; 
I stop to dress a bruise or cut, 
For the children run to mother. 
Then to the garden I must go 
To see what work is needed, 
For plants must be set out, you know, 
And then they must be weeded. 
+ For men can’t stop, for they must go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 


I scrape the tray and “ put to rights” 
The dining-room and kitchen, 
I then go in my room to sew 
And try to do some stitching. 
I wonder if there is on earth 
No respite from our labors, 
No time to go and gossip some 
With pleasant, friendly neighbors. 
Before I end this piece of work, 
And try to think a little, 
I throw it down and run and make 
A fire, and put on the kettle, 
For men must eat and go, you know, 
But women can go, never. 
Yes, men will come, and men will go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 
Thank God for his gift of the mountains, 
For, lifting their brows on high, 
They reach through the mist and storm-cloud 
Toward the blue of the far-away sky. 


Here below we are weary with sinning— 
With the curse and the sorrow and strife— 
With the hopes never finding fruition— 
And the mad, restless turmoil of life. 
And the picture we see in our sorrow, 
And blind with the mist of tears, 
Seems blotted and blurred and ruined 
By the touch of the passing years. 


Thank God, we can catch, mid the fever 
And hot breath of earth’s battle-din, 
The cool breeze from the “ hills everlasting ”’— 
From the temples of God, free from sin. 
And with solemn, majestic silence, 
Unmoved by tempest shock, 
The mountains stand unshaken, 
With their mass of wood and rock. 


While, bathed with a flush of crimson, 
Or tinted with rose by the sun, 

Rejoicing, they smile back to heaven, 
Till the heat of the day is done, 


So be comforted, children of sorrow, 
And, looking from nature above 
To Him who is Author and Crowner, 

Find rest in His infinite love. - 


“For the strength of the hills is His also,” 
And, praying for sorrow to cease, 
We lift up our eyes to the mountains 
And seek benedictions of peace. 
—Boston Watchman. 


TIDES. 
In my innermost soul is a deep, deep sea, 
Never furrowed by stately ships; 
Where many a p!easure, many a pain, 
In their shotted shrouds for ages have lain 
Where the sea gull never dips. 


There are tides to this sea which ebb and shift 
At the wave of Memory’s hand; 
And I would I could close my eyes to the drift 
The waves with their cruel fingers lift 
And leave, in their flow on the sand! 


There are memories, buried fathoms deep, 
Lying, all bare, on the beach. 
There are withered flowers I thought I had 
hurled 
To the uttermost depths of that sunless world, 
Where the plummet could never reach. 


There are bundles of letters tied with blue, 
Throbbing a faint perfume 

Of love which the water could never drown, 

Though it plunged their sunny sweetness down 
To a drear and flowerless tomb. 


And the surges which break on that Lethean 
reach 
Leave the seaweed writhing there; 
But the seaweed that strands on that lovely 
shore— 
Sad flotsom from the nevermore— 
Is wavy and brown—like hair. 


Would God that the croon of this sea might 
cease ; 


That its billows might sing instead ; 
That its tides might sleep forever—or yet, 
From its sobbing caverns of dull regret, 
The sea might give up its dead! 
—Julius Dexter. 


AT THE LAST. 
The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
The birds most musical at close of day, 
The saints divinest when they pass away. 


Morning is holy, but a holier charm 

Lies folded in evening’s robe of balm; 
And weary men must ever love her best, 
For morning calls to toil, but night to rest. 


She comes from heaven, and on her wings doth 
bear 

A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer ; 

Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of Day in peace. 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose; 

There is a calmer beauty, and a power 

That Morning knows not, in the Evening’s hour. 


Until the evening we must weep and toil— 

Plow life’s stern furrow, and dig the woody 
soil— 

Tread with sad feet the rough and thorny way, 

And bear the heat and burden of the day. 


Oh! when the sun is setting, may we glide 

Like summer evening down the golden tide; 

And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet starry twilight round our sleeping clay. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


THE WORLD’S GOOD WOMEN. 


Good women are as sentinels; in the darkest of q 


earth’s night 
They hold with stout hearts, silently, life’s out- 
posts toward the light, 


And at God Almighty’s roll call, ’mong the J 


hosts that answer “ Here,” 
The voices of good women sound strong, and 
sweet, and clear. 


Good women are brave soldiers ; in thickest of 
the fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, embat- 
tled for the right, 

And tho’ no blare of trumpet or roll of drum is 
heard, 

Good women, the world over, are an army of 
the Lord. 


Good women save the nation, tho’ they bear not 
sword nor gun; 

Their panoply is righteousness ; their will with 
God’s as one. 

Each in her single person revealing God on 


earth, 

Knowing that so, and only so, is any life of 
worth. 


Dost talk of woman’s weakness! I tell you that 
this hour 

The weight of this world’s future depends upon 
their power, 

And down the track of ages, as time’s flood 
tides are told, 

The level of their height is marked by the place 
that women hold. 

—Charlotte F. Daley. 


AT THIRTY. 


At thirty years it is enough for me 

To know I am not what-I hoped to be. 

It is enough, storm-beaten on the plain, 

To view the splendid heights I cannot gain— 

Low down, to miss the music of the spheres— 
At thirty years. 


The half of life has passed and half remains; 
One effort more, O soul, to break the chains 
Of circumstances to fill the page of time 
With characters of glory, and to climb 
The steep ascent, with songs in place of tears, 
At thirty years. 
The clouds will pass, the sun will dazzle thro’ 
On rose-flushed pinnacles that pierce the blue; 
Oh, deep disgrace to loiter on the plain— 
Irresolute, to grieve at toil and pain— 
To be the slave of sloth and sordid fears 
At thirty years. 
—Unidentified Exchange. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
SACRILEGE. 


“They walked in the clover haunted fields, 
A weary worldling and a dainty child; 

He, sated and worn with the love of se/f, 
She, fresh as the dew on the up-land wild. 


He stole the blush from the sweet wild rose, 
And proved that the morning grew less fair, 

That a taint of poison lurked on the bloom 
And hung on the breath of the summer air. 


That life is not as good as it seems 
That faith and virtue rarer grow, 

That the worm is hiding with greedy mouth 
At the heart of all that we love or know. 


And a shade fell over the summer fields, 

And the sun in its brightness seemed to wane. 
Her heart-song falters—alas for her! 

His doubt crept into the perfect strain.” 
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